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THE COST AND THE FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF SCHOOLS* 


Some Facts rromM THE EpucaTIONAL Finance INouIRY 


By GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Chairman of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, and 
Professor of Education, Teachers Colleg: 


Any inquiry concerning the financing of education must consider 
the increased cost of our public school system. That public educa- 
tion is costing more now than it did ten years ago is commonly 
accepted. In the year 1910, the current expenses for public educa- 
tion in the United States amounted to $390,500,000. In 1920, we 
spent $970,930,000 for the current expenses of our public schools. 
These aggregate figures must, however, be interpreted, if one 
would reach an intelligent conclusion concerning the support of our 
schools. During the period under consideration there was a very 
great change in the purchasing power of the dollar. There was, as 
well, an increase of thirty per cent in the number of days of schooling 
provided. To these two factors must be added the further fact of a 
very large increase in attendance in the upper part of the school 
system where costs are necessarily high. 

While we have spent many more dollars we have not in anything 
like the same proportion increased the support devoted to the 
quality of the facilities offered or to the service furnished. It appears 
from data which are available for the years 1921 and 1922, that the 
amount of money spent for education has continued to increase 
during this period. It is, on this account, increasingly important 
that we inquire concerning school costs, and with respect to the 
fiscal administration of our public school system. 

No less interesting than the aggregate figures are the comparisons 
which have been instituted among the several communities within 
a single state. In the state of New York, where an intensive study 

* An address delivered at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association at Cleveland, on February 27, 1923. 
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has been made, for the year 1920-21, in one community the current 
expense per pupil in average daily attendance in elementary schools 
was $26. In another community within the same state the current 
expense per pupil in average daily attendance in elementary schools 
was $272. In like manner, the current expense per pupil in average 
daily attendance in high schools ranged from $52 to $1132. In 
kindergartens the current expense per pupil varied from $21 to $113. 
The smallest cost per pupil in both elementary and high schools, 
and the highest cost, as well, were found in the rural or small 
village school districts. The variations in cost among the larger 
cities were relatively small. These variations increased progressively 
as the size of the community decreased. 

The property tax furnishes almost all of the revenue for schools in 
the state of New York. The variation in the equalized assessed value 
of property per capita is as great as that shown for school expendi- 
tures. While in the main the wealthier communities spend a larger 
amount per pupil, it often happens that poor school districts have 
higher tax rates. The scheme of aid provided by the state of New 
York neither equalizes the support provided for education, nor the 
burden of taxation borne by the several communities. It is the 
purpose of state aid to equalize both the opportunity for education 
and the burden of taxation through the redistribution of revenues 
collected by the state to the several communities. It has been 
proposed, as well, that the state provide funds in order to reward 
those communities which show unusual effort by maintaining their 
schools at a higher level, or by undertaking unusual activities. 
The evidence from the state of New York, or from any other state, 
will, I am sure, show that it is impossible to accomplish both of 
these purposes by any scheme of distribution that may be proposed. 
If opportunity and burden are to be equalized, the state must levy 
a tax upon the property or incomes of all of the people, or in some 
other manner secure revenues by a system of taxation which bears 
with equal weight upon all. If these funds are distributed in order 
to reward the effort made by progressive communities, rather than 
to equalize the burden of taxation to be borne, it must follow that 
the poorer and less progressive communities will contribute to the 
development of the better program of education in the more 
progressive communities. 

The more one familiarizes himself with the systems of state aid 
now operating in the United States, the more certainly is he driven 
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to the conclusion that the result that we seek to achieve within the 
state with respect to the equalization of educational opportunity 
can be brought about only by providing for state support. We have 
been moving in this direction. In many of the states the part of 
the total cost of maintaining schools borne by the state has been 
steadily increasing during the past decade. In one state, Delaware, 
complete state support has been instituted. In Maryland the state 
seeks to equalize opportunity by providing such funds as are 
necessary in support of a minimum standard school system, after 
the county has levied a 67 cent tax based upon assessments which 
are equalized throughout the state. We shall make more rapid 
progress in the direction of providing an equalized educational 
opportunity for all of the children of a state when we accept as 
fundamental the principle of state support. 

In our inquiry in the state of New York we have found the greatest 
variety with respect to school accounting and budgetary procedure. 
Even in many of the urban communities it is not feasible, upon 
the basis of the accounting found, to determine the costs of elemen- 
tary schools, of high schools, or of other parts or divisions of the 
school system. It was necessary in order to separate the cost of 
elementary education from high-school education to devise a formula 
which would permit the allocation of certain of the major items of 
the budget among these and other divisions of the school system. 
Careful investigations were undertaken in those communities in 
which accurate accounts were kept. After trying various methods 
of allocation it was found that the expenditures for the salaries 
of teachers in any division of the school system as related to the 
total expenditure for salaries of teachers by the school system gave 
the best measure for the allocation of other charges. If, for example, 
elementary school salaries were 70 per cent of the total expenditure 
for salaries, then it was found that approximately 70 per cent of 
the expenditures for fuel, for text books and supplies, for janitorial 
service, and the like, was chargeable against the elementary schools. 
In carrying through this investigation 35 cities were used. The costs 
calculated by means of the formula as compared with the book- 
keeping costs as recorded were too high in 17 cities; too low in 
17 cities; and in one city the allocated costs and the calculated 
costs were identical. The average variation of the calculated costs 
from the true costs was only one-ninth of one per cent. 

As satisfactory as this method of allocating cost has been in 
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handling the figures for some hundreds of cities and villages within 
the state of New York, it is not defensible within a single school 
system. More adequate accounting should be undertaken in most 
of our school systems. It seems reasonable to propose that such 
accounting be undertaken immediately in our cities. The adminis- 
tration of schools in the smaller villages and rural areas by lay 
boards of education without adequate professional administrative 
service precludes the possibility of accurate accounting for these 
areas. Only as larger units of administration are organized can we 
hope to develop adequate accounting throughout the state. 

The situation in the state of New York with respect to budgetary 
procedure is even less satisfactory than in the field of accounting. 
Few school systems base their estimates of expenditures upon 
accurately determined costs for the years immediately preceding. 
In many cases the merest guesses are made with respect to the funds 
that may be available for the period under consideration. Sound 
budgetary procedure requires not only accurate estimates of cost, 
but also estimates of income, and a statement of the work program 
to be followed. It is of the greatest importance that budgetary 
procedure be improved, that boards of education adopt budgets 
which limit their appropriations to their income, and that they 
confine their expenditures to the appropriations voted. The elec- 
torate of the several communities may then be expected to show 
greater interest in the problem of financing education, and to act 
more intelligently with respect to the support of their schools. 

The fiscal administration of schools is made more difficult in a 
number of the cities of the state of New York by virtue of the 
fact that the board of education is required to present its estimates 
to a reviewing bedy which has control over the amount of money 
to be spent for public education. This places the board of education 
and its executive officers in the unfortunate position of developing 
a budget without any assurance that it will be accepted by the 
general municipal authority. The work program which has been 
adopted may have to be thrown overboard if the reviewing authority 
fails to furnish the money. 

An inquiry has been instituted concerning the effect of the sepa- 
rate financing of city school systems. Data were secured from 377 
cities located in all parts of the United States. The investigation 
shows conclusively that the separate financing of schools does not 
result in extravagance. There is practically no difference in the 
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total expenditure for all school purposes per pupil in average daily 
attendance between the cities in which schools are separately 
financed and those in which the school budget is determined by the 
general municipal authority. The significant differences with respect 
to fiscal administration are such as to leave the question of the 
desirability of one form of administration as over against the other 
to be determined by other considerations. The cities in which the 
boards of education are in complete control of the finances of the 
school system, including the right to levy taxes, show a larger tax 
rate, a larger percentage of the total municipal tax rate devoted to 
schools, a larger expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
for general control, for maintenance of plant, for fixed charges, 
capital outlay and debt service, than do the cities in which the 
boards of education are dependent upon general municipal author- 
ity. On the other hand, the communities in which the boards of 
education are dependent upon general municipal authority show a 
larger bonded indebtedness per capita, a larger expenditure for 
instructional service. The technique employed in determining 
which of these differences are significant was applied as well to 
certain educational factors reported in Dr. Frasier’s study entitled, 
“Fiscal Control of City School Systems.” It was found that the 
independent cities showed a greater percentage of sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-old children enrolled in the schools; that they pro- 
vided a larger percentage of their pupils with sixty or more square 
feet of playground space each; that a larger percentage of the 
children enrolled attended school all day in adequate school buildings 
owned by the city. It appeared that the dependent cities had 
a somewhat larger percentage of women elementary school teachers 
who had six or more years of training beyond the grade of the 
elementary school. 

In the light of the evidence made available by this inquiry, it 
seems fair to propose that the question of the separate financing of 
municipal school systems be considered on grounds other than that 
of the cost to the community of the schools administered under 
the one or the other form of organization. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry Commission expects to be 
able to send its first series of reports to the press within the next 
three months. In these documents, when they are available, will be 
found significant data not only in the fields mentioned in this brief 
statement, but with respect to many other of the fiscal problems 
confronting school administrators. 











THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS SUPERVISOR 
OF INSTRUCTION* 


By STEPHEN S. COLVIN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


In an article in The School Review for May, 1921, C. O. Davis 
reported an investigation made in regard to the distribution of time 
of the principals in secondary schools approved by the North Cen- 
tral Association. He found that on the average these principals 
spent about one-eighth of their total time in the supervision of 
instruction. In a more recent article in the same journal H. D. 
Fillers' analyzes in great detail the duties of the high-school 
principal. A large number of these are purely clerical; only five 
relate to the supervision of instruction in any direct way. His 
duties in connection with extra-curricular activities outnumber 
those of supervision in a ratio of more than five to one. The en- 
couraging fact is that the principal is giving some of his time to the 
problems of supervision; the discouraging fact is that this time is 
relatively and absolutely so little. 

The need of supervision is great. High-school teachers should 
have a large amount of help and direction, particularly in their 
initial years of teaching. This is true of teachers of all grades, but 
peculiarly true of high-school teachers, because of their lack of 
professional preparation. It is difficult to get any adequate picture 
of what this preparation on the average is. We know its range is 
great, varying from standards set by the state of California, of a 
year of graduate study beyond the college degree on the one hand, 
to mere graduation from high school on the other. While this zero 
point on the scale of preparation includes almost a negligible num- 
ber, there is a large body of teachers who lack almost entirely any 
professional content in their training. There are still many graduates 
of academic colleges who enter upon teaching without having taken 
a single general or specific course in a department of education. A 
recent study, made at Teachers College, of the academic institutions 
with a student body below a thousand and a faculty of less than a 

* This paper was read before the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 


pals at its meeting at Cleveland on February 28, 1923. 
‘ “Managerial Duties of the Principal.” January, 1923. 
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hundred, shows that the offerings in the departments of education 
include little of practical work, and that the courses available are 
for the most part general in their nature. The high-school teacher 
must as a rule get a large proportion of his training through actual 
experience. Now experience if guided and interpreted is absolutely 
essential to the best teaching, but experience as mere experience 
offers no certain means of improvement in the art of teaching. Bad 
experience without evaluation and critical analysis may be, and 
not infrequently is, worse than no experience at all. 

Now who is to guide the young high-school teacher during the 
years of his novitiate? Clearly this might be the function of the 
superintendent and his assistants. However, as a rule, the super- 
visory functions of the superintendent’s office are primarily con- 
cerned with the elementary field. The problems at this level are 
so many and so pressing that they take up the major part of the 
time and attention of supervisory officers. Little has yet been done 
to set up standards and to measure results in the secondary field. 

Clearly, at present the training of high-school teachers in service 
must depend largely on the knowledge, interest, and abilities of 
the high-school principal in his capacity as supervisor of instruction. 
For this most important of his duties he should be specifically 
and extensively prepared. That at present this is not the fact, 
needs hardly to be said. It is difficult to state with any certainty 
what is most commonly the preparation of high-school principals 
for their work. Some we know enter upon their duties fresh from 
the academic college, beginning in a small, often a rural high school, 
and “working up.” They gain their knowledge of methods and 
teaching technique through the process of trial and error. Over- 
whelmed by many duties, they have little time to think of their own 
teaching methods, much less those of their assistants. Others 
become principals by promotion from similar positions in the elemen- 
tary school. Their point of view is necessarily determined by 
their earlier experience. It is valuable but incomplete, and at times 
quite inadequate from the standpoint of secondary instruction. 
Still others become principals by promotion within the secondary 
schools themselves. They are as a rule mature and successful 
teachers, and they bring a valuable experience to their new work, 
but it, too, is one-sided and incomplete. The problems of method 
are not as a rule dominant in their consciousness. 

An ever increasing number of high-school principals, often with 
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preliminary practical experience, are securing in our colleges and 
schools of education specific training for their work, but the em- 
phasis of this training is still largely on the side of administrative 
problems and duties. The methods of making a schedule may seem 
more important than the guidance of their teachers in the fine art of 
instruction. Although at times the former may not seem more 
important it is generally the more pressing problem and must be 
given the right of way. 

In view of these facts I believe we can reasonably say that the 
high-school principal at some time in his career, and as early as 
possible, should receive definite training for his duties as principal, 
and in this training the matter of the technique of instruction and 
the supervision of instruction should have a conspicuous place. 

However, he should be given not merely the adequate training 
to make him a capable supervisor of instruction, but he should 
also be given the opportunity to exercise this supervision. His 
time, as has already been pointed out, is consumed very largely 
with a routine of details that keep him far from the class room. 
His routine administrative duties must be greatly decreased if he is 
to develop interest in and have the time for supervision. How can 
this be done? 

I think the answer to this question is relatively simple. He 
must organize his administrative duties, but a large part of the 
details can and should be given over to competent secretaries and 
clerks. We make the great mistake in all branches of our school 
administration of requiring our executive officers to do the work 
that can be satisfactorily entrusted to subordinates. A principal 
should be too valuable to spend his time in doing those things that 
a paid clerk can do just as well. His should be the work of organiza- 
tion and direction, not the job of clerk, bookkeeper, and stenogra- 
pher. His time should be spent among his pupils and teachers. 
He should have relatively few office duties and office hours. It is 
true that he can under proper conditions delegate some of his 
supervisory functions to others, but in most instances he should 
keep a large share of them himself. Other duties can be more 
safely delegated. I may sum up my own position in this matter by 
the statement that the high-school principal should be first of all a 
teacher, second a supervisor, and then an executive. By this I 
do not mean that he should give control and direction over to 
others in any other sense than that he should delegate it. 
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We now come to the final and crucial point of our discussion, 
namely, how is this supervisory function of the principal to be 
carried out? To anticipate, let me say that such supervision should 
not be autocratic, it should be coéperative. By this I mean he 
should lead his teachers and work with them, rather than arbitrarily 
direct them. This, of course, applies to all his relations with his 
faculty, but particularly to his supervisory work. 

The supervisory activities of the principal necessarily involve 
the visiting of class rooms and subsequent discussions with individ- 
ual teachers in regard to their technique, followed by suggestions for 
its improvement. Obviously such criticisms must be sympathetic 
and constructive. The good must be emphasized more often than 
the bad. Praise when deserved should always be given, while 
faults should not be made to appear excessive. No teacher is ever 
helped by drastic criticism. To be successful in supervision the 
principal must be regarded by the teacher as a co-worker and friend, 
a man whose judgment and leadership inspire confidence and respect. 
Unless this friendly and helpful relationship between supervisor 
and teacher can be maintained, supervision is worthless. We have 
heard a great deal in recent years of the danger of “putting some- 
thing over on the child.” It is maintained that he must understand, 
desire, and accept what the school gives him. That this principle 
has its limitations is obvious. I am, however, certain that nothing 
can successfully be put over on the teacher. At this level there 
must be comprehension, agreement, and cordial codperation. The 
teacher who is forced to do something that he does not understand 
or does not believe in never really does that thing,—he merely 
goes through the motions. 

However, in this work of supervision, the principal must be 
much more than a casual class-room visitor. He must organize and 
develop with his staff the various general and special techniques of 
high-school teaching. There must be frequent meetings of the 
faculty as a whole, and in large high schools of groups also, where 
class-room procedure is considered and constructively worked out. 
Here all the teachers work together and develop, under the princi- 
pal’s leadership, their methods and the specific content of their 
subject matter in relation to these methods. Suggestions should be 
free, criticisms open and frank, and the spirit always friendly. New 
practices when initiated should come from this groupand be accepted 
by it. They can seldom be successfully imposed from without. 
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As an additional procedure the best practice existing in the 
school should be discovered, discussed, and objectively demon- 
strated. Teachers should visit each other’s classes to observe and 
criticise procedure. In a sense the high school should be an observa- 
tion school. That this is not merely an impractical fancy is shown by 
the fact that such observation, criticism, and checking of results is 
carried out to a marked degree in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. The enthusiasm of the faculty in this school is one of the 
outstanding facts that cannot fail to impress even the most casual 
observer. 

There are doubtless many objections that occur to you as I 
suggest this plan of codperative supervision. I venture to assume 
that the most outstanding is that such a scheme requires time on the 
part of the teachers,—a great deal of time in the already over- 
crowded day of the average high-school instructor. That it will 
require time, much time, I am free to admit; but it is time not only 
well spent as far as the welfare of the pupil is concerned, it is time 
we!l spent for the teacher. The working day cannot be too short 
when there is a task to be done, when the worker is a drudge. In 
the days of my novitiate I asked a fellow teacher in one of our large 
New England high schools what chiefly interested her in her pro- 
fession, and her reply shocked and discouraged me. It was this: 
“Salary day and no-school signals.” No teacher can do the work 
that is worthy of his abilities if he regards teaching as a task. 
“Job-phobia” is perhaps the most serious fact in modern industry. 
It is an absurdity and a contradiction in a profession. Teaching 
can never be a profession for him who performs his class-room 
duties as a daily stunt. 

Yes, the work day cannot be too short for the toiler, but it is 
never too long for the man or woman who is a craftsman. Those 
who love their work, who have made it really their own, and have 
it as a real possession, not as an inconvenient external appendage, 
live in it and through it and for it. If the teacher can really obtain 
this spirit, even at the cost of added time and effort, in the end he 
will have made time less and effort less, for both of these are sub- 
jective and relative factors. The day that is filled with interesting 
and pleasant occupations soars above the life of drab routine on the 
wings of the eagle; the day that is spent in disagreeable tasks “drags 
its slow length along.” Effort is unpleasant only when it is effort 
against internal resistance. Enthusiastic effort ends in its own 
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destruction, for effort spontaneously aroused is in a very real sense 
no effort at all. 

Hence my contention is that the added time spent by the teacher 
and principal on coéperative supervision in the end will actually 
lessen the burdens of teaching. More important than this, however, 
is the fact that this procedure introduces a new spirit into the class 
room, a spirit emanating from the teacher and passing over to the 
pupils. Thus will the weary hours of “bell-listening” become things 
of the past, and the teaching day and learning day both grow 
shorter. And above all, for the teacher there will come a truly 
professional attitude, an attitude of pride and joy in the work, no 
longer thought of as a job to be done but as an opportunity to be 
sought and a service to be given. 




















TYPES AND PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULAR 
DEVELOPMENT* 


By OTIS W. CALDWELL 
Director of The Lincoln School, Teachers College 


This discussion deals with efforts to improve the school subjects 
of study, as they are being changed to meet modern conceptions 
of education. Two types of curricular improvement will first be 
outlined; then an outline will be presented of certain principles 
which need to be kept in mind in developing or using new types of 
curricular content. The types outlined are illustrative rather than 
complete in their support of the principles to be presented. 

So much has been said regarding the need that education shall 
fit people better to engage in affairs in which common life is con- 
cerned, that it seemed wise to initiate a series of investigations to 
determine relations that do now exist between school subjects and 
the situations which arise in affairs out of school. At a meeting held 
in connection with the Department of Superintendence one year 
ago, a preliminary report was made of an investigation to determine 
what use the public is now making of subject matter related to one 
of the school subjects of study, namely, biology. This investigation 
has now been completed, and an extensive monograph based upon 
it has just been printed. The investigation was undertaken in 
order to determine to what extent and in what ways biology is 
used; and at the same time to see to what extent such methods of 
investigation may contribute to curricular reorganization in this 
and other subjects. The study deals with the extent and nature of 
the use of biological material in the public press. That is, what 
kinds of biological information is the citizen now reading? In what 
ways is this information related to school work in biology? Do public 
press articles make any valid implications as to needed changes in 
content or method of presenting the school subject? Do such articles. 
provide significant biological situations or needs which may be 
used as applications, either as introductory or foundational material, 

* An address delivered at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at Cleveland, on February 28, 1923. 
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in presenting the topics of school instruction? This so-called “case 
system,” or use of a specific occurrence with its problem and the 
methods and principles by which it is met, has been found to be a 
valuable means of beginning studies of units of work in law and 
medicine, and to a limited extent has been used in general education. 
Probably it should be much more widely used. 

The briefest summary must serve our immediate purpose. 
Seventeen full months’ issues of representative daily newspapers 
were secured, making a total of 492 different papers and approxi- 
mately 14,000 pages. These papers ordinarily reach several millions 
of readers. Each of the pages was examined, and all biological 
articles, other than those which were paid advertisements or 
regularly recurring commercial stock reports, were collected and 
classified. Mere biological allusions were omitted, since mere 
allusions were not thought to be especially significant. The study 
is thus limited to the collection of articles clearly biological, and of 
news or editorials which are biological in their nature. A total 
of 3061 such articles was thus secured, these having an average 
column length per article of over eight inches. 

Careful study of all these articles resulted in a classification 
consisting of eight main divisions, each main division having 
secondary and tertiary sub-divisions. Thus Health Biology, which 
includes 897 of the 3061 articles, is represented by articles classified 
under eight sub-headings: biology of infectious diseases, hygiene 
and sanitation, health education, non-infectious diseases, dietetics, 
drugs, first-aid, and physiology. The sub-division, infectious 
diseases, is itself represented by nineteen further sub-divisions. 
The other main divisions besides Health, in the decreasing order of 
their numerical representation, are Animals, Plants, Food, Organi- 
zations of Producers, General Nature, Evolution, and Fictitious 
Biology. 

A study of the tabulated number and length of articles shows 
the outstanding importance of the first four groups—health, 
animals, plants, and food. The average length of articles on general 
nature and evolution is slightly greater than that of articles in the 
first four groups, but the total number of such articles is relatively 
quite small. Fictitious, or make-believe, or spurious biology is 
surprisingly slight, since but 14 of the 3061 articles belong to this 
group. Furthermore, the average length of fictitious articles is less 
than one-half the average length of all articles. This is a remarkably 
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creditable change from a few decades ago, when so many fictitious 
articles appeared in the newspapers. If this study is representative, 
one may now read 200 newspaper articles based upon biological 
information, and in so doing would probably encounter but one 
fictitious article. 

There is not time and it is not appropriate in this connection to 
present statements of details concerning the contents of articles 
under the different biological headings. It is by no means claimed 
that frequency of appearance is final evidence of the educational 
importance of the topics mentioned. A few statements summarizing 
the results of the investigation will show the significance of this 
type of study. Those desiring further details are referred to the 
printed monograph.! 

Of the 492 issues of newspapers studied, no issue was without one 
or more biological articles. The articles found are of the same 
general types in all parts of the country, with local variations 
readily accounted for by special local situations. The proportion of 
biological material to the number of pages issued monthly by differ- 
ent papers does not vary greatly, thus indicating a fairly well 
recognized need and use of newspaper copy from this field. 

Health biology, which appears in largest quantity, thus relates 
interestingly to recent conclusions reached by national education 
committees to the effect that health is the first aim of education. 
The largest proportion and greatest length of health articles appear 
in communities in which, from other sources, it is known that great- 
est effort is being made to conserve and improve human health. 
Whether improved health and greater interest cause the larger 
number of health articles, or whether the improvement in health is 
brought about by greater publicity cannot now be decided. 

Biology pertaining to health, animal life, plant life, and food 
without doubt constitutes the dominant biological interests of the 
public, so far as the numerical aspects of this investigation present 
dependable data. 

A surprisingly small amount of fictitious biology appears in the 
papers studied, thus showing a most wholesome respect for biological 
truth. This does not mean that erroneous statements do not 
appear. For example, it was stated that the germ causing yellow 
fever has not been discovered. It has been discovered, but the 


1 FIncey, C. W. and CALDWELL, O. W., Biology in the Public Press. Published by 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City. 
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writer of the erroneous statement was not so informed. He probably 
did not wilfully deal in fiction. 

Newspapers are more nearly up-to-date in biological accuracy 
than are many textbooks, since their articles are “news,” preferably 
direct from the producer to the consumer. At the best, textbooks 
cannot keep entirely up-to-date, and many of them do not make 
earnest endeavor to do so. A biological textbook which is one or 
two decades old carries more fiction than do most of our leading 
newspapers. 

Since the advocacy of social and industrial controls depends upon 
modern biology, and since the types of biological information which 
appear in the representative press are so widespread and constant, 
should not the school courses in biology include the topics found as 
legitimate ones for school use, if, as we say, education is designed 
to help people in common life? 

Finally, if these topics are those of common occurrence, should 
not some or many of them, or others in similar articles, be used as 
significant situations in the presentation of topics for instruction 
in biology? 

This investigation provides sufficient guidance for a substantial 
advance in defining course content. Other investigations are needed 
to determine whether the public press presents the biological 
material which the people should have; whether courses of study in 
schools are in any way responsible for what appears in the news- 
paper articles dealing with biology; whether the press or the public 
desires to use biological material other than that which is used; 
whether professional biologists believe the public is securing the 
kinds of biological information which they think or can prove 
would be good for the public. 

For a second type of effort in curricular improvement, let us turn 
to one of our older, more nearly standardized subjects—mathe- 
matics. Recently there have been many investigations and reports 
of committees which have recommended extensive modifications 
of present practice in mathematical instruction. The final report 
of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements enu- 
merates the outstanding reasons for a reorganization of courses in 
mathematics. 

Among those reasons the following statements appear: That much 
of the content of the usually required courses makes little contribu- 
tion to the pupil or adult needs of modern life; that the organization 
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of these materials, and instruction by use of them are not based 
upon the modern psychology of learning. The report emphasizes 
the need for giving special attention to the elementary grades, and 
to grades seven, eight, and nine. 

Several groups of workers in mathematics are attempting to 
provide better curricular materials and the requisite accompanying 
methods. I shall outline the procedure of one of these groups. 

Fifteen hypotheses or guiding principles were first formulated. 
These were based upon investigations, results of surveys, and the 
best guidance available in the philosophy of education. Six of these 
principles are: 


1. Mathematics, in the elementary and junior high-school 
grades, should be primarily a tool for the quantitative thinking 
which children and adults need to do. 

2. Each year should give the most intrinsically valuable 
mathematical information and training which the pupil is capable 
of receiving at that time, with little consideration of the needs 
of subsequent courses. 

3. This aim necessitates the inclusion in junior high-school 
grades of certain elements of arithmetic, intuitive geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, and statistics, although these are not to be 
rigidly classified under the traditional divisions as named. 

4. Manipulation of mathematical symbols as an end should 
be omitted. 

5. Attention should be directed toward a better appreciation 
of the part that mathematics has occupied and is now occupying 
in the progress of civilization. 

6. There should be a marked increase in the accuracy of 
computation with integers, fractions, and per cents. 


Following the formulation of the above principles, an inventory 
test was given to a large number of children who were just entering 
the seventh grade in thirty cities. The purpose of this inventory 
was to furnish more complete information than previously existed 
regarding the mathematical knowledge which such children possess 
at the end of the sixth grade, or which the seventh-grade teacher 
may reasonably expect as his foundation for work. The test consists 
of 125 very simple elements. The content of courses of study and 
the opinions of textbook writers were used as the two bases in the 
construction of the test. The nature of a few questions or problems 
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in the test is here given, together with the degree of mastery of each 
which pupils were found to possess. 
Write .25 as a common fraction. The per cent of correct responses was 69.4. 
Does 4896 divided by 10 equal 4.896, 48.96, 489.6, or 4896? Draw a circle 
around the right number. Again almost one-third of the pupils failed. 
Write 1/5 as a decimal fraction. Almost one-half of the pupils were in error. 
What is the average of 4, 6, 8 and 10? Two-thirds of the pupils failed to 
average these numbers correctly. 
Theodore Roosevelt was born October 27, 1858 and died January 6, 1919. 
ND SOND isiensisiiniaicaliimneiitll TES «months, and................ 


-couusnays. Only 17.3 per cent of the pupils made the correct age calcula- 
tions. 


It was found that there is very little in this inventory test which 
beginning seventh-grade pupils can do with anything like 100 per 
cent efficiency. Those points which were answered with high success 
are such as: one dozen equals 12 things, one minute equals 60 
seconds, drawing a circle as required when the word circle is seen. 
These elements are given extensive practice in the home, in the 
grocery store; that is, these things are learned chiefly in the out-of- 
school situations. If something is discovered that children know 
with a reasonable per cent of efficiency, the mathematics instruction 
can by no means claim the full credit for having secured it. 

This inventory of sixth-grade arithmetic may be summarized as 
follows: 1. There were but 8 of the 125 elementary mathematical 
points which were correctly answered by as many or more than 
90 per cent of the pupils. 2. There were 34 of the 125 points 
answered by as many or more than 70 per cent of the pupils. 
3. There were but 59 of the 125 points answered by as many as 
half of the pupils. That is, considerably more than half the pupils 
failed on 66 of the 125 points in this inventory. 

There are those who say that the outstanding indictment of our 
American schools is that we foster half-learning. It appears that 
they exaggerate, and are too generous in this hard accusation, for 
here is evidence that we really achieve much less than 50 per cent 
mastery. 

The third step in this study of mathematics consisted of an 
effort to discover valid mathematical materials which pupils can 
and should learn. This phase of the work included inventories of 
the mathematical elements found in other school subjects and in 
widely read magazines. For example, a study has been made of 
the specific geometrical concepts which facilitate general reading. 
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Another such study is an investigation of the frequency of occur- 
rence of unusual fractions. 

Guided by the hypotheses stated in the first step, by the inven- 
tories of mathematical attainments, and by data upon the uses 
made of mathematics, tentative mathematical topics and teaching 
materials were prepared for experimental use in thirty codperating 
schools. After codperative trial, criticism, and tests, the materials 
have been revised for further trial. The seventh-grade material is 
now being given the third year’s trial, having undergone two 
revisions. 

What is involved in trial of materials in codéperating schools? 
This is shown by the procedure used in mathematics. The seventh- 
grade pupils were divided into two groups as nearly equivalent in 
mathematical ability as could be determined by measurement and 
judgment. To one group the experimental materials which had 
been prepared were taught; to the other group the conventional 
mathematical course was given. Achievement tests were given to 
both groups at the beginning and the end of the year. The teacher 
kept a systematic record of the successes, failures, and interests of 
the pupils, whether explanations regarding the experimental 
materials were sufficient, practice materials adequate, terminology 
clear, the extent to which subject matter related to the children’s 
experiences, and the suitability of problems that were used. The 
coéperating teachers, when they finished teaching a given unit of 
material, made systematic reports on prepared blanks. These 
records help to determine the proper distribution of drill and 
practice work, and the need for fixing learning through cumulative 
reviews, which consist of new applications of previously learned 
principles. 

The outstanding characteristics of these experimental courses 
in mathematics are as follows: Geometry materials which deal 
with practical measurements and graphic presentation of facts are 
organized for use by the laboratory method of study. There is a 
definite effort to utilize a wider range of sensory experiences. By 
means of construction, measurement, inference, generalization, and 
verification, pupils are initiated in experimental and scientific 
methods of learning. 

Social and economic materials are organized in the form of 
problems—often group undertakings, in which meaning rather than 
skill is the objective. 
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More effective learning is secured through the use of social and 
human situations which are appreciated by the pupils. Materials 
in the course are written not only for the pupil, but to the pupil, 
and as a result of efforts to discover how pupils can really use such 
materials. 

The basic skills in computation—common fractions, decimals, 
per cents, and common sense estimating—are organized in a 
series of timed practice exercises which make it possible for each 
pupil to progress at his own rate, and to measure his daily growth. 
The evidence is definite that such practice exercises will secure 
accuracy, absence of which makes much mathematical work 
almost absurd. 

The two types of curricular study which have been summarized 
above are all that can be presented within the present time limits. 
In order to fully illustrate the educational principles which I wish 
now to state, we should consider, if there were time, similar summaries 
of curricular studies dealing with reading in the first two grades, 
with music in the intermediate grades, with productive literature in 
the junior high school, with pupil use of the school organization as 
part of their curricular material, and with other elements in the 
curriculum. It cannot be said that all curricular experiments are 
based upon the principles stated. There are those who proceed 
merely to collect factual elements of courses of study, as if when 
facts are collected courses are thereby determined. That, however, 
is but one step in curricular development. Curricular organization 
cannot be soundly advanced, unless the guiding principles clearly 
include a sound point of view regarding method of work and study, 
as well as the collecting of the factual elements of the subjects. 
Nor does any intelligent person proceed on the vagary that all 
which is at present in any curriculum is wrong, and that all must 
be done anew. Such would be a queer judgment upon the curricular 
evolution of past decades. With these facts in mind, and with the 
desire to include educational purposes as well as curricular guides, 
I wish now to state certain principles which it seems should be 
clearly defined for use in any reorganization of the school subjects 
of study. 

1. Pupil Attitude toward School Subjects. Children learn best, 
retain longest, and find learning most stimulating and most usefully 
available, when the subject matter and methods of school work are 
engaging and genuine, not repulsive and artificial. Those who hold 
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this view believe that more and not less effort is made by pupils 
when they are occupied by engaging and real work; hence, if more 
effort is made, more educational growth may be secured. It is not 
believed, however, that all pupils are constantly held to high effort 
merely by the holding power of vital subject matter; but it is 
believed that subject matter should be so selected and used that 
more should be gained than has been in the past from its inherent 
significance to pupils. It is not claimed that a more vital subject- 
matter content will of itself insure desired educational results, but 
this is one of the indispensable requirements for improvement. Until © 
we know more than anyone now knows about children and about 
proper subject content, there will continue to be plenty of need for 
some kinds of guiding and exacting, but intelligently supported 
compulsions besides those the pupil recognizes as inherent in the 
value of the subjects he studies. There is, however, a very much 
larger place than has been utilized for new meaningful types of 
content in subjects of study. This statement is by no means new, 
but it is old only as a statement; it has not yet effected very extensive 
changes in actual subject content or in class-room practice. It is 
much harder to acoomplish the needed changes than to see clearly 
that changes are needed. The latter, for each school subject, requires 
prolonged and careful class-room trials with school children. 
Indeed, it is possible that comparative trials may show that some 
whole subjects may profitably be omitted, or others added. 

2. Pupils Must Succeed in School Subjects if They Are To Be 
Educated. Pupils develop fastest when engaged most of the time 
upon things in which they succeed, not upon things in which they 
fail. Educational efforts must usually result in success, if further 
effort is to be carried on with fervor and wholeheartedness. When 
a college entrance examiner recently stated that “a college entrance 
examination in physics should not permit over 60 per cent of those 
taking it to pass,” he was supporting and promoting one of the 
most dangerous situations in modern education. The one-third who 
do not pass, together with the large number of others who were 
advised not to try the examination, are living and discouraged 
exponents of a situation so set up as to be almost hopeless educa- 
tionally for most of those thus discouraged. Incomplete and 
imperfect learning, and consequent failure are needlessly depressing. 
They are needlessly costly in money, school space, and human life, 
since those who fail have not moved on to the next level of achieve- 
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ment. Subjects should be so selected and used, and pupils and 
subjects should be so graded that more pupils succeed, in order that 
later achievement may also be had. There need be no fear that 
there will not be enough failures remaining to provide ample occupa- 
tion for those teachers who through sheer arbitrary discipline wish 
to engage in the occupation of goading failure into mediocre success. 

3. The Rate and Quality of Learning Are Improved by an Increase 
in the Number of Senses Used. There is an oft-stated principle, 
still too little used in curricular planning, to the effect that pupils 
learn best when the approach to their minds is by senses and 
materials other than those which relate primarily to words. Our 
education has become one of much words. It is not likely that any 
modern educator wishes to reduce the use of reading or language, 
or other use of printed forms of expression, but there is too large an 
omission of fundamental experiences which involve touch, taste, 
sight,—the experiences of the daily life for which we say we are 
preparing our pupils. We interpret by means of sense experiences. 
We gain desire and ability to read, to reflect, to memorize; we create 
visions of things good to do, or things to be avoided, by use of 
experiences, which involve senses not now fully used in the subjects 
of study. It is so much easier to organize and use subjects of study 
as definitely set printed pages, as assignments to be reproduced in 
recitation, than it is to use assignments as follow-up discussions of 
situations derived from experience. We have fallen into a con- 
ventional education of words. Again my point contains nothing 
new. But it must be clear that teachers and makers of courses of 
study have assented again and again to platform argument, and have 
then proceeded to act as they did before. Subjects of study have not 
changed as have our theories of what subjects are for. Our advance 
in principles and ideals to which we assent has outrun our progress 
in practice in use of the school subjects. 

4. The Subjects Should Be Organized and Used so that Pupils 
May Teach One Another. Education has never made adequate 
use of the fact that children learn much from one another, and our 
subject organization does not favor such mutual teaching. Instead 
of the still too common practice of discouraging communication and 
mutual assistance, the school atmosphere and the organization of 
the subjects of study should encourage such mutual pupil teaching 
as may pertain to the particular subject content upon which they 
are engaged. Subjects of study should be selected and organized 
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so as to facilitate teaching of pupils by one another. The topics and 
content of studies should be such that pupils can come into mutual 
and coéperative mastery of them. 

5. The School's Organization Is a Legitimate and Necessary Part 
of the Subjects of Instruction. If school is training for social effective- 
ness, the school institution must itself be socially effective. To be 
so the educational processes must be codperative, and the activities 
and procedures which enter into the school’s organization must be 
used as true subject-matter material. When this is not done, the 
different members of the school community live a false school life 
under the guise of preparing for a later real life out of school. 
Democratic education begins within the school by use of the school 
itself, else the school must fail in part of its social and civic contribu- 
tion to its pupils. This means that school curricula and methods 
and building organizations must be participated in by pupils, and 
that the school’s own organization is a part of the school’s curricular 
possession, not a personal possession of the administrative officers. 
If this is true, it means that administration must secure a closer 
relation with the school subjects than is now common. Needs for 
school funds, school buildings, general organization, have caused 
too wide a separation between administration and the real work 
of the schools. 

An explanation of the disparity between educational principles 
and ideals on one side, and school practices on the other, seems 
reasonably clear. Educational theorists and philosophers have 
engaged in statements and argumentation which appealed abstractly 
to their readers and audiences, and, when asked concerning specific 
things to do in prosaic school rooms, have replied that those are 
details to be worked out by an enlightened teaching profession. 
This diverting by-play, when serious, betrays an unsupported 
confidence in the productive capacity, available time, and energy 
of most members of the teaching profession. It overlooks or evades 
the fact that most difficult of all is the task of improving the courses 
of study with which the profession deals. It overlooks the fact that 
school practices are not likely to be changed suddenly from their 
present position to the very advanced status outlined by new 
principles and ideals, but that school practices evolve from what is. 
Biologically and sociologically things which are have come rather 
directly from things which have been, and from much of our educa- 
tional theory nothing has come. It has recently been said that the 
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theorists failed to create a machinery of books, methods, and 
teachers to carry out their theories. Ideas will never be carried out 
unless they are embodied in machinery. So when the theorists 
failed to develop new machinery for their new conceptions, the old 
machinery already in use in the schools—the old books, old methods, 
and old points of view—continued to function in the old way. 

The relative satisfaction with the definiteness of the present 
subjects of study as compared with the confusion produced when 
changes in content and method are introduced often seems to be 
an argument in favor of leaving things as they are. Similar con- 
fusion as to the aims of education is also cited as reason for waiting 
until aims are more clearly defined. But aims are sufficiently 
clear to show many people the necessity of change, and pragmat- 
ically our aims cannot be finally stated until after trial and measure- 
ment it is found what can really be accomplished. Fortunately 
teachers and investigators in various school systems all over the 
country have accepted the necessary complications resulting from 
efforts to change the content of subjects of study, and have found 
the confusion not destructively disconcerting. Rather have they 
found that constructive improvement of subjects awakens teachers 
to new confidence in the progress of education. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
COURSE IN LITERATURE 


By JAMES F. HOSIC 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The study of literature has never actually attained the status of 
an organized course in our American high schools. The reading of 
a few selected masterpieces was originally begun in response to the 
demands of a college entrance examination in composition. Pres- 
ently the examination was made to cover literature as well. Later 
the Webster Committee laid out a four-year scheme for English 
study in high schools on the basis of the forms of discourse, literature 
and composition to be taught together. This plan was somewhat 
widely adopted, but now, under fire from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty, has largely passed out of favor. Composition and 
literature are at present somewhat generally taught as distinct 
subjects with separate credits. Some schools have had, and a few 
continue, yearly courses in American literature, the short story, the 
drama, and the like; but these are minority practices, confined 
mainly to the large cities and without any uniformity as to either 
grade or subject matter. A few classes follow a text in English 
literature, but such a book is used ordinarily only for reference. 

The mode is to read miscellaneous “classics,” with a very wide 
range of choice, mingling the new with the old. The War greatly 
accelerated the movement in favor of the use of the works of modern 
authors, and in some cases as much as a third of the time seems to be 
given to them. If the books for home reading were to be included, 
the proportion would be much higher. Of course the old “stand-bys” 
of the College Entrance Board examination tend to persist. Macbeth, 
for example, is apparently almost a constant. 

Meanwhile there is a growing interest in the reorganization of the 
high-school curriculum, and in investigations pursued with reference 
to educational methods and values. Both science and mathematics 
appear certain to undergo extensive readjustment. The social 
sciences are in a ferment; one is safe in prophesying only that they 
will occupy a larger place in the near future than ever in the past. 

What has literature to say for itself? 
338 
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As matters stand, high-school reading is defended on the ground 
that it is a training in the wholesome enjoyment of leisure. In 
practice, however, few will ever devote their leisure hours to a 
narrow range of belles lettres, nor will they gain their pleasure from 
thoughtful contemplation of the technique of literary art. In a 
word, if the so-called course in literature in the high schools is to 
maintain itself, it must build up a more convincing program. What 
might soon happen to it if the artificial stimulus of the college 
entrance demand were withdrawn, gives pause to all sincere believers 
in the humanities. 


What high-school literature needs and must develop is a functional : 


organization. Each step in the course must perform its distinctive 


service, a service apparent not only to the teacher but to the_ 


students. The latter must enter upon the work of the term with a 
clear view of the goal, move toward it by certain and well-planned 
steps, feel from time to time that appreciable progress is being made, 
and lay down the task at the end with the bright hope that next 
year there will be a new world to conquer. 

Their experience now is quite other than that. To them the 
literature course often seems like Tennyson’s brook—it babbles on. 


One classic succeeds another, in never-ending procession, without ° 


evident rhyme or reason, merely from the inscrutable desires of the 


teacher. By comparison with their other studies, literature doesn't . 


seem to get anywhere. There is no denying that such a practice 


makes little appeal to many otherwise excellent students. They: 


simply do not take it seriously. 

What are we going to do about it? As a basis of discussion, in 
the hope of stimulating others to take up the theme, the following 
suggestions are offered. They are only tentative, but they may at 
least challenge the reader to offer something better. 

Let us begin by asking, first, “What services can literature render 
to boys and girls of high-school age?” Second, “How can a course 
be laid out so that definite achievement shall mark each of its 
various stages, and at the same time that all that is learned shall 
be carried forward and put to use?” Third, “Whether our new 
scheme, while possibly measuring up to the new standards, does 
at the same time preserve all that is best in the old?” Fourth, and 
last, “Whether it is practicable under existing conditions and can 
actually be put into operation?” 

Some of the needs of high-school boys and girls which the study 
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of literature can supply are clearly these: 1. How to read books of 
different kinds for various purposes. 2. What it means to be truly 
an American. 3. What interests and ideals we cherish in common 
with other parts of the English-speaking world. 4. How to find one’s 
way around in the library. We will first examine the advantages 
and the possibility of organizing a four-year course in high-school 
literature around these basic social needs. Afterward it will be in 
order to inquire whether this might in fact enable us to realize at 
the same time all of the benefits which are supposed to flow from 
our present more haphazard way of carrying on. 

Reading. Scientific investigation is now confirming a belief that 
we have long held, namely, that reading is a highly specialized 
performance. Its complexity and difficulty need no demonstration. 
That comparatively few ever really learn to read goes without 
saying. Yet the amount of reading done, both in school and out, 
is enormous and in spite of the “movies”—or is it partly because of 
them—is growing greater rapidly. Waste of energy and failure to 
reap the highest rewards for the time and strength spent are corre- 
spondingly staggering. Not only so, but we must face the fact that 
more do not read the best books and the best magazines simply 
because they can’t. The popularity of the Hearst papers and the 
novels of Harold Bell Wright is no accident; it is due in part certainly 
to the fact that they are sufficiently obvious. 

Now the task of learning to read can not be completed in the 
elementary school. No matter how much improvement is made 
there, the high school will still have plenty to do in this regard, 
not only in the ninth grade but throughout. Indeed the funda- 
mental aim of the literature course from beginning to end may 
truly be said to teach the pupils how to read. 

But of course all do not understand that familiar phrase in the 
same sense. As applied to the high-school student let us understand 
it thus: to be able to approach and use, so as to obtain from them 
the experiences which the writers intended to provide, the most 
commonly representative pieces of fiction, poetry, essay, drama, and 
general literature as far as the reader’s past has prepared him for 
grasping their principal meaning. 

In practice this would signify that the teacher in charge of a 
class would find out, far more definitely than is now done, what 
power and equipment each of his pupils already possessed, and act 
accordingly. The present too common practice of accepting 
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standards handed down from above, and of proceeding with the work 
regardless of what the pupils actually know and can do, will one day 
be recognized for the academic Pharisaism which it undoubtedly is. 

All pupils should learn that to read a story is one thing, a lyric 
poem another, and a play still a third. Each makes its own peculiar 
demands upon attention, thought, and imagination. Abstract, 
prose is, by comparison, seen to be another world. One enters it 
and finds his way about in a different manner. Stories, too, differ- 
entiate and lyrics likewise. Some further discrimination in each’ 
field may be possible and desirable. At least the young reader wilh 
get a more definite idea of what to expect, what to look for, and! 
how to get the right effect. 

A study of types merely as types, however, is not meant. We 
should aim at practical, not academic, results. David will get 
along very well with his sling; don’t load him down with Saul’s 
armor. Most of the boys and girls want to run automobiles, not 
manufacture them. The teacher is himself a specialist, but let him 
beware of trying to make all of his pupils specialists. It is not: 
literary technicians we want, but competent readers. Above all: 
we should not welcome half-baked generalizations on literary art. 
Let us aim at ideals of method, habit, and skill, not at general: 
facts and conclusions. Otherwise the last state of our course will 
be worse than the first. 

The American Spirit. The second objective suggested is the 
imbuing of the pupils with the spirit of America at its best. To 
accomplish this the appreciative reading of a considerable body of 
American writing in both verse and prose would be necessary. 
The work would constitute in reality a course in American literature. 
but in a new sense. Selections would be chosen not because they; 
represent the author’s interests and technique, but because they | 
embody the interests and ideals which are characteristic of our best { 
citizenship as a whole. Among these characteristic interests 
undoubtedly are our democratic social relationships, our homes and 
friendships, our natural surroundings, our literary and other arts, 
our work and recreation, and our world neighbors. One of the objects 
of such a course would be to enable the pupils to take part in 
discovering both what these interests are and where the best 
expression of them can be found. Naturally rather more of con- 
temporary writing and of biography and general literature would 
find place than has been customary. This would be all to the good. 
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The English-World Background. But that would be a narrow and 
provincial Americanism which should fail to see our own civilization 
in its true perspective. With England and the other English- 
speaking countries we share in the heritage which the Anglo-Saxon 
race has handed down. Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Scott, and Lamb 
are our literary ancestors as well as theirs. Nor has the stream of 
the English tradition ceased to flow. Our young men and maidens 
are entitled to the inspiration and enrichment of experience which 
wider reading has to give. The high-school course should include 
a survey of literature in English produced outside of the United 
States, a survey animated by motives much the same as those 
referred to in connection with the preceding course. Such a back- 
ground is essential to the full appreciation of our own literature 
and it is worth while on its own account. 

The basis of selection, we note again, is different from that now 
generally recognized, and hence a course arranged with these new 
purposes would differ somewhat in substance and markedly in 
organization from any now given. Certainly the pupils would 
regard the work and the pieces read in a radically different way, and 
they would shelter a more vivid consciousness of having accom- 
plished something. 

Finding One’s Way in the Library. The fourth objective set up is 
that the pupils might be able to find their way in a library. This 
refers, of course, to something other than merely knowing how to 
use the card catalogue, though that is no mean achievement. It: 
refers to the attainment of an organized view of books as belonging: 
to more or less well-defined types or classes, and as having corre- 
spondingly differentiated purposes and methods. In a word, this‘ 
fourth step should be the culmination and rounding out of the 
endeavor to learn how to read which has been a chief objective 
throughout. It has an important bearing upon learning how to find 
something worth while reading as well. 

This course would bring into play all that the pupils had read 
hitherto, and would offer the opportunity of reading many more 
pieces both interesting in themselves, and valuable as showing the 
mainsprings and chief processes of the more clearly defined types 
and species of writing—narrative, descriptive, lyric, dramatic, 
oratorical—in verse or in prose. It would permit of a chronological 
ordering of pieces of the same type, thus suggesting the idea of 
development. It would include both ancient and modern works. 
And it would open up unlimited vistas of further reading, to say 
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nothing of opportunities for group and optional activities of various 
kinds. That it would mean more to the pupils than a chronological 
survey of English literature by periods, or a grind on a few examina- 
ble masterpieces seems evident. It would have some advantages 
over the elective course in the short story or the drama. Such 
courses easily tend to become too technical and to include reading 
too mature for the students. 

Such in outline is the proposed course. Obviously the success 
of it would depend upon the wisdom with which the readings it calls 
for were actually selected, and the skill with which they were 
presented by the teacher. A much more responsible part should be 
taken by the pupils than is now common. Group and individual 
projects should be numerous throughout. Above all, the whole 
should be regarded as cumulative; pieces once read should ever 
afterward be regarded as a part of the pupils’ experience and 
equipment, to be constantly brought into comparison and use, 
and methods of reading once learned should constantly thereafter 
be brought into play, developed, and perfected. The pupils should 
learn to expect and to welcome this. The process of organization 
and reorganization of knowledge should thus be continuous from 
beginning to end. 

This policy would meet the objection that the proposed course 
lacks thoroughness, is over-ambitious, and too general. It would | 
provide for intensive study where intensive study is appropriate, 
and rapid reading where that is to be preferred. It would insure: 
familiarity with as much of American and other literature as high 
schools can reasonably be expected to teach. It would provide a 
vastly better preparation for college work than cramming on a few 
selections on which an examination is to be set. It would also meet 
the demands of those who urge the mastery of a certain indispen- 
sable minimum of information about books and authors. 

Such a course is not easily possible in most schools at present. 
Custom and equipment are against it, and teachers have not been 
trained to handle the work in the way proposed. There are, how- 
ever, no insuperable difficulties in the way. The first step is to 
define and establish the point of view and clarify the objectives for 
the succeeding years. Next, the various courses must be outlined 
in detail, and lists of suitable reading made out. Lastly, teachers 
must be helped to adjust their methods, and suitable textbooks, 
together with library and other material, must be provided. The 
pupils will do the rest. 
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A LABORATORY TECHNIQUE FOR OBSERVA- 
TION AND PARTICIPATION* 


By CHARLES RUSSELL 


Director, Division of Elementary Education, The University of the City of Toledo 


The University of the City of Toledo has recently incorporated 
in its College of Education the former Toledo Teacher’s Training 
School, which is now known as the Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion. In this Division of Elementary Education there has been 
established a three-year course of study which is designed with the 
needs of the following groups of students in mind. First, upon the 
satisfactory completion of the first two years of this course, that is, 
at the end of the second year of study, the University diploma of 
Associate in Science or Associate in Education will be granted, which 
furnishes evidence of the satisfactory completion of the require-° 
ments for graduation from the University Junior College. Second, 
at the end of the third year, students will be prepared to meet the 
requirements of the state of Ohio for the provisional elementary 
school teacher’s certificate. Third, an optional fourth year of study 
is provided which may be taken either as part-time work after the 
student begins teaching, or prior to accepting a teaching position 
if he so wishes. Upon the satisfactory completion of this fourth year 
of study or its equivalent the University will grant its degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 

This has meant the entire reconstruction of the training school 
curriculum in order that the work offered shall satisfy all of the 
above requirements. It has meant placing courses such as the 
history, the geography, the arithmetic, and the literature of the ele- 
mentary school on a collegiate basis, making of them truly profes- 
sionalized courses. It has also meant so providing for observation, 
participation, and practice teaching, that, inso far as academic cred- 
it is concerned, they may count as much toward the requirement 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education as does the labo- 
ratory work of chemistry, physics, or biology, for other degrees. 

* This article is a revision of a paper presented before the City Training School 


Section of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association 
at Cleveland, on February 27, 1923. 
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Practice teaching should be as important for a student in educa- 
tion as mixing chemicals is for a student of liberal arts.! 

In attempting to parallel for observation, participation, and prac- 
tice teaching, the customary credit granted for laboratory experi- 
mentation in chemistry, physics, or biology, it was necessary to de- 
termine the basis upon which such credit is granted in these sciences. 
In the laboratory work in these sciences the first elements consist 
in the offering of a series of experiments, graded and becoming pro- 
gressively more difficult, each experiment requiring somewhat more 
technique than the last, and successively becoming more and more 
complex. The student is usually provided with more or less complete 
directions with respect to what he is todo. These directions are fre- 
quently incorporated in the form of a laboratory manual, which may 
also include pertinent questions so worded as to direct the attention 
of the student to certain specific phenomena. At the conclusion of 
the experimentation the student is usually expected to make a 
written report in a laboratory notebook. This report includes a de- 
scription of his methods, his observations, and finally his deductions 
and conclusions. In other words, the student states what he did, 
what he saw happen as a result, and what these things meant to 
him. There is, sometimes, in addition to these factors, the further 
one of the conference. Conferences are held for the purpose of clari- 
fying the procedures of the experiments, of explaining more fully the 
processes, or of helping the student to interpret the results. There 
seems to be in this type of experimentation a conscious effort to re- 
duce repetition to a minimum; but in certain of the sciences, espe- 
cially in chemistry, there is inevitably considerable repetition in the 
setting up of apparatus, and in the minor reactions. 

In the establishment of a system for observation and for those 
elements of participation in teaching that should precede practice 
teaching, which would apply these principles, there were two aspects 
to be considered. The first of these was that of the mechanics of the 
observation laboratory, while the second was that of the technique 
of the administration and grading of the laboratory experimentation. 
The former is concerned primarily with the general plan and prac- 
tice under which the experimentation is made possible, and the 
latter is concerned primarily with such measures as may be taken to 

1 An early discussion of this view may be found in the following: Pillsbury, W. H., 


“The Buffalo Plan of Teacher Training,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. xx1: 590- 
601 (April, 1921). 
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grade the difficulty and complexity of the experiments, or to reduce 
the repetition in the experiments, as well as to determine the purposes 
of the observation which control the sequence of the observation 
elements. 

The mechanics of the observation laboratory of the Division of 
Elementary Education of the University of Toledo consists largely 
of a form of coéperation between the University and the public 
schools of the city of Toledo, which are otherwise separated since 
there is no common administrative body. The administration of the 
schools, directed by Superintendent Charles S. Meek, has helped 
the Division considerably, and has made the way easy for the intro- 
duction of the system that is to be described. 

The laboratory proper consists of the class rooms and the teachers 
in the public schools. The administration has selected eight so- 
called critic teachers, who represent a selection of the most skillful 
teachers in the city. They have, first of all, demonstrated a very 
definite ability to help students in a constructive and definite way. 
They have, in the second place, made evident efforts to improve 
their own teaching by taking courses at summer schools, or advanced 
work in the University. They are regular teachers in the system, 
they represent each of the eight grades in the elementary school, and 
they are teaching in variously separated schools which are in them- 
selves representative of the different types within the city. 

The eight school grades have been combined into four general 
divisions, for administrative purposes, and also because it is felt 
that it is desirable to have the students remain as long as possible 
in one division, so that repetition may be reduced to a minimum. 
These divisions consist of the lower primary group which includes 
the first and second grades, the upper primary group, which includes 
the third and fourth grades, the intermediate group which includes 
the fifth and sixth grades, and the grammar group which includes 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

Our object is to give each student an equal opportunity for obser- 
vation in each of these elementary school divisions, to distribute 
the work among the critic teachers so that each one will have an 
equal responsibility and an equal burden, and to have each student 
and each teacher know definitely what is expected of him at each of 
the laboratory periods. To do this we have separated our experi- 
mental student group into eight sections of four students each. Each 
of these smaller groups of students has four observation periods, each 
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of two and one-half hours in length, in each of the elementary school 
divisions which have been outlined. Thus one set of students will be 
assigned in rotation to the second, fourth, sixth and eighth grades, 
while another will do all of its observation in the first, third, fifth 
and seventh grades. Table I shows the plan and sequence of ob- 
servation periods for all students. Thus, Group I, consisting of stu- 
dents No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, will observe in the room of the first-grade 
critic teacher for the first four observation periods, follow that with 
observations in the third grade for a similar length of time, go then 
to the fifth grade, and finish for the last four periods of observation 
in the seventh grade. Group VI, however, follows a different se- 
quence. It starts in the sixth grade, continues for four observation 
periods, changes to the eighth grade, then follows to the second, and 
finishes its observation in the fourth grade. 

An extension of the laboratory proper is situated in the Univer- 
sity and consists of three types of conferences. Prior to the first ob- 
servation period a conference is held which includes all of the stu- 
dents. At this conference there is passed out a set of general direc- 
tions which is, in many respects, analogous to a laboratory manual. 
These directions are as carefully graded in difficulty and complexity 
from period to period as we can make them, and they are designed to 
focus the attention of the student-teachers upon the essential ele- 


TABLE I 


CHART SHOWING PLAN AND SEQUENCE OF OBSERVATION 
PERIODS FOR ALL STUDENTS 





Prriop NUMBER 
STUDENT GROUFS aK 


1 i213 |4 |s |6 17 |8 |o {ro | 11] 12)13 | 14] 15 | 16 








Group I Gr.| Gr.| Gr.| Gr.) Gr.| Gr.| Gr.| Gr.| Gr.| Gr.| Gr.| Gr.| Gr.| Gr.) Gr.| Gr. 
Students 1, 2, 3, 4 SORE Seer Ue ee ae ee te ae aS ka Bae we Ct 
Group II 
Students 5,6, 7,8 2i'2/2/214/1/41414/616/6/6;8;,8;8]8 
Group III 
Students 9, 10, 11, 12 Steiaitan I I I Beeaaceee Fege = y 
Group IV 


Students 13,14,15,16] 41/4/14] 4]/2/2]2/2])8])8;]8]8|6]6]|6| 6 
Group V 


Students 17,18,19,20| 5 | 5|51/151|7 7 717 I I I 
Group VI 


Students 21,22,23,24;6|6/)/6;6/|;8|]}8{|8!8 2 2 2 2 4\4 
Group VII 
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Group VIII 
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ments which the observation period is to cover. In this way each 
student knows exactly what he is to look for, and the critic teachers 
are asked to emphasize the elements under observation in so far as 
doing so does not destroy the morale of their classes. 

After this initial conference, in which are discussed the problems 
of the first day of observation, the students spend an entire morning 
in the schools and the class rooms to which they have been assigned. 
As long as they are in the schools they are directly responsible to 
the special critic teacher concerned, and they are at the same time 
amenable to all of the rules and regulations which apply, either by 
custom or otherwise, to all of the other teachers in the building. 
When the observation period is over, the students return in the 
afternoon to the University for conferences. A similar procedure is 
followed with respect to the subsequent observation periods. 

On the afternoon of each observation day three conferences are 
held. The first of these is a half-hour conference which includes all 
of the students observing in any one school division, as, for example, 
all of the students who have been observing in the third and fourth 
grades. In this conference, questions are raised and discussed which 
are pertinent to that particular division, and which have to do pri- 
marily with the elements of the observation for that day. 

Following this conference there is another of one hour which in- 
cludes all of the students in all divisions. This conference is along 
two lines. First, it is devoted to a discussion of those questions which 
have a bearing on the observation in all of the grades. Second, it isa 
preparation for the next observation period which is to follow. Here 
the new manual sheets are passed out, and the new observation ele- 
ments are noted and discussed, so that each student may know ex- 
actly what is expected from and during the next observation unit. 
The chief purpose of this phase of the conference is to prepare the 
students as far as is possible to be so familiar with the elements under 
their observation, that in the complex situation in the class room 
they may readily eliminate non-pertinent elements and concentrate 
their attention upon those in which they are interested. 

Immediately after this conference there is a third, like the first, 
of one-half hour, and, like the first, concerned with the problems of 
one of the four elementary school divisions. In this case it is a 
different division than the first. Table II shows a sequence of confer- 
ences during one observation unit, the first four observation periods. 
The same plan is followed for the others which follow. 
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TABLE II 
CHART SHOWING SEQUENCE OF CONFERENCES FOR ONE OBSERVATION UNIT 
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OBSERVATION PERIODS 

















CONFERENCES ‘ta 
| I 2 3 4 
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One-Half Hour .... . . . |Groups 1 and 2/Groups 5 and 6/Groups 1 and 2/Groups 5 and 6 
Pee eee All All All All 
One-Half Hour ....... ae 3 and 4/Groups 7 and 8/Groups 3 and 4/Groups 7 and 8 





As a result of this plan of observation each student at the end of 
the series of observation periods has had sixteen two and one-half 
hour (or longer) observation periods in actual schoolrooms in the 
city, under the expert guidance of master teachers. These observa- 
tion periods include a minimum of ten hours of guided and graded 
observation supplemented by an increasing responsibility for partici- 
pation in the class-room work, in each of four different school 
grades, one in each of the elementary school divisions which have 
been indicated. In addition, each student has had, besides numer- 
ous unscheduled personal conferences with both the critic teachers 
and the instructors in the University, eight one-half hour confer- 
ences pertaining to the work of the individual grades, of which con- 
ferences there are two for each student for each of the four grades 
observed as indicated in Table II. Finally each student has had 
sixteen one-hour conferences with respect to work completed 
or planned, which include at least four conferences with respect to 
the observation in each of the four grades. 

The technique of the grading, the administration, and the se- 
quence of elements of the observation laboratory may be only 
briefly described. The general purposes in mind in administering 
and planning the observation units for the students may be briefly 
summarized. The observation and participation is considered as a 
definite part of, as well as a preliminary to, the practice teaching. 
As such, therefore, the plan has been to gradually increase the par- 
ticipation so that it will merge smoothly and evenly into actual prac- 
tice teaching, and to utilize the observation in such a way as to 
make that possible. The first purpose of the observation and par- 
ticipation, then, is to introduce the students to schools and to 
schoolrooms very like those in which they may eventually teach. 
The second purpose is to eliminate in so far as is possible certain 
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factors which make for non-success in practice teaching. There are 
probably many of these factors, but the most apparent are unfa- 
miliarity with the classes in which the practice teaching is done, 
unfamiliarity with the pupils, lack of knowledge as to how the pupils 
in different class rooms work, lack of knowledge of the complete 
sequence of the subject matter of which the student may be only 
teaching a part, nervousness and “stage-fright,” lack of self-confi- 
dence and a feeling of helplessness in a very complex and difficult 
situation. A third purpose has been to have the students see, one 
at a time, through careful grading, the many facets of the work of a 
teacher, and, through an examination of each in turn, to become 
familiar with them. A fourth purpose, and a very definite one, has 
been an attempt to prevent a contempt for or a slighting on the part 
of the students of what may be called the mechanics of the teacher’s 
work. 

The gradation of elements in the observation periods is somewhat 
as follows. The first four periods are spent in an analysis of the 
class-room situation. The laboratory manual for the first period is 
given below: 

OBSERVATION PERIOD NUMBER I 


1. Make some estimate of the activities of the pupils, their habits of work, 


attention, etc. Report specifically on four pupils and name the pupils whom you 
choose. 


2. What general regulations is it necessary for you to conform to? Dismissals, 
collecting and passing of materials, the reception of outsiders, etc., etc.? List as 
many as you can. 


3. In what ways might you be of immediate assistance in the class room? 


List as many of the things you might do as you can, and hold yourself ready to do 
any of them if called upon to do so. 


4. Have you any questions which you wish to ask at this time? Write them 
clearly. 


Following this period the students make three general analyses: 
first, what the teacher in the class room does; second, how the 
children react to this teaching; and third, the results which can be 
detected. These three phases, the work of the teacher, the work of 
the pupils, and the results obtained, are viewed from many dif- 
ferent angles during the subsequent observation periods, until in 
the final periods the various aspects are codrdinated. The questions 
in the laboratory manual are grouped about certain large units, 
such as “interest,” “discipline,” and “teaching method,” and the 
work is paralleled quite closely in a course which is entitled “Class- 
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Room Technique.” It is thus possible to link the observation very 
closely with the study which the students are doing at the Univer- 
sity. The directions for the first two observation periods (Nos. 9 
and 10) of the third unit are given below to show how these have 
been worked out: 


OBSERVATION PERIOD NUMBER 9 


1. Become acquainted with your new class. How do you go about it? Pick out 
a few children, not more than four or five. Do they differ much from those you 
have been observing? Tell how. 

2. Take any single subject that is being taught, one which you will be able to 
see again in this unit, such as arithmetic, spelling, geography, history, etc. What 
particular factors of interest are there in the subject matter itself? You may have 
to find out from the children. Can you find out by asking them? Or must you try 
other ways? 

3. What were the materials used in the subject which you have selected? 
Neglect how the teacher presented it. Try to find out what there is of interest in 
it because of the subject materials themselves. 

4. Are these elements the same for all of the children? If not, try to see how 
different children reach in different ways. 


OBSERVATION PERIOD NUMBER 10 


1. What additional points of interest (using the same subject you used in the 
last period) were brought out by the teacher? Does the presentation by the 
teacher increase the interest of the children? Of all children? Of some children? 
What kind of children? 

2. Did the teacher plan to make the lesson of interest? How can you tell with- 
out asking her? If so, how do you think she decided what to do? How did it work? 
Did it serve to increase the interest of those who were otherwise unlikely to be 
interested or did it affect those who were already interested? 

3. Compare what you have observed here with what you observed in the last 
period. Do all the children react to the same things? What things? Wherein do 
they differ, if they differ? 


The laboratory manual sheets are still in a formative stage; but 
even in their present form they have been found to be very helpful, 
and have without doubt done much towards achieving the ends for 
which they were designed. 

At the conclusion of each observation period the student makes a 
written report in the form of laboratory notes, wherein he gives, first, 
a description of the specific situation which he observed, and the 
particular elements of that situation which he had planned to see. 
In the second place, he states how the situation worked out, or in 
other words, what he himself saw happen. In the third place, he 
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enumerates what, so far as he himself is concerned, were the results 
of this observation. These laboratory notes, or in some cases a rough 
draft of them completed during the observation period, are criti- 
cized by the critic teacher concerned, are reviewed later by the 
member of the Division of Elementary Education who has imme- 
diate oversight of the work, and constitute a permanent record of 
the work of each student. 

Two samples of these notes serve to show their character, and will 
give some notion of the value of the work to the students. 


OBSERVATION PERIOD NUMBER 7 


Grade III. Mrs. Snow (Critic Teacher). 
Nov. 28, 1922. 9:00 to 11:00, 


“My object was to find out how coéperation in the class room came about, what 
made it possible, and what encouraged or discouraged it. 

“I had a fairly good idea what coéperation really meant, and I watched what 
was done and said in several cases where there was need of codperation. I no- 
ticed that there were two boys who did not seem to be coéperating with the others, 
so I asked Mrs. Snow about them. She said that in one case the child’s home con- 
ditions were responsible to a great extent for this fact. The child is accustomed 
to having his own way, shares his materials with none of his little friends, and in 
fact does not know the meaning of codperation. Working together to help others 
seems to be a vague idea in the minds of many pupils. 

“I found that the teacher’s attitude toward coéperation is a powerful influence 
in the schoolroom. Mrs. Snow encourages it as much as possible; she is extremely 
careful not to be partial to anyone. On this day, several times she had occasion to 
use a few of her pupils to help her. I noticed that she picked out different pupils 
each time, and they were all anxious to help. During the arithmetic lesson it was 
found that several pupils needed help in their tables; immediately the rest of the 
class volunteered to help them. Anything that one child does for the good of the 
group Mrs. Snow praises and encourages in such a way that the pupils have an 
attitude of being of service to one another. 

“I noticed one factor in particular which leads to a spirit of codperation. The 
class never laughed or made fun of the mistakes of others; and this idea seemed to 
be so well worked out that it was not necessary to regard coéperation as something 
to be acquired. It is applied so often that it becomes a habit. I think children who 
have the habit of helping others instead of trying to be first in the class and using 
all their effort to get ahead of others are much happier, and so are their class- 
mates.” * 

A second quotation will show the extent to which participation in 
the activities of the class room has been encouraged. 

Grade I. Miss Kinker (Critic). 


“In the first grade the children are unable to perform many duties about the 


2 Quoted by permission of Ruth Bassett, sophomore student, The University of the 
City of Toledo. 
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room because of their size. For that reason the teacher’s routine is filled with 
activity; Miss Kinker has to look after the class-room decorations, opening and 
closing of windows, cleaning the blackboards, etc., as this is too heavy work for the 
small children. Any duties that may be carried by the pupils are performed by 
them. Thus initiative and activity are stimulated by giving the children responsi- 
bility, and by making them feel that they are appreciable parts of the whole 
machinery. One little girl who was very slow to respond was made the monitor 
for passing the reading cards. Every time any initiative was shown it was stimu- 
lated and encouraged. Her work began to improve steadily from day to day and 
a marked improvement was noticed. 

“One little girl is appointed each week to dust the desks and other furniture 
every morning before school. Children pass out papers and books. Because of the 
limited activity in this grade there is a great opportunity for participation. I can 
take account of the attendance, give games for physical training and indoor 
recess, and can give the children individual help in arithmetic and reading. Be- 
fore school I can clean the blackboards, tear paper for arithmetic, water the plants, 
or help Miss Kinker arrange the class-room decorations. At recess time there is an 
opportunity for looking after the individual comfort of the children, such as 
helping them put on their wraps, overshoes, gloves, etc., and in that way become 
better acquainted with them.” ? 


There are many inadequacies in the plan as it has been used. 
In subsequent years the number of observation periods will be in- 
creased, and definite efforts are being made constantly to improve 
the quality of the content of the manual. It was felt unwise at this 
time to make any differentiation among the individuals who are 
going out to teach in the various school divisions, hence the present 
plan crosscuts the entire elementary school for all students. In 
subsequent years the increased number of observation periods will 
allow students to make more extended observations in certain 
elected school divisions, as, for example, in the primary or in the 
grammar, although it is doubtful whether all of their work will be 
done in that elected field alone. 

In spite of the inadequacies, however, this plan of observation 
and participation has worked out admirably. Because of the lim- 
ited amount of time which could be devoted to the work the time 
actually spent has been put to extremely valuable account. It has 
furnished a splendid introduction to the work of the elementary 
schools, and has given the students a real insight into the problems 
of teachers and of teaching. It has prepared the students for the 
more skillful work of practice teaching, by helping them to become 
familiar with the actual class-room situation, and to gain confidence in 


3 Quoted by permission of Ethel Taylor, sophomore student in The University of the 
City of Toledo. 
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their ability to do the work which they will have to do, both of which 
factors are of inestimable value. The growth of the students has 
been regular and marked, and there have been few, if any, evidences 
of stagnation or lack of interest. The results have justified the time 
and the effort which the work has required, and they also seem to 
have justified the granting of collegiate credit on the same basis as 
that for other laboratory work. 

The plan is elastic because it can be adapted in various ways to 
the needs of many more students without increasing materially the 
number of critic teachers involved. It is economical because it in- 
volves neither large expenditures nor expensive equipment. It is 
efficient because without some such scheme what has been accom- 
plished would have been impossible. It seems to be sound because 
an effort has been made to base it upon accepted sound principles. 
The fact that a similar plan, somewhat refined and more complex, 
but in all essentials the same, is being used in the practice-teaching 
work at the University, is conclusive evidence of the confidence in 


the results which have been achieved and of the value of the plan 
in Toledo. 

















A DICTIONARY TEST* 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Most tests are for the purpose of measuring achievement. But 
another type of great importance is intended to reveal to pupils 
and teacher alike the need for instruction. In its best form it is 
diagnostic, indicating the exact points at which each pupil needs 
help or practice to bring him to a standard of reasonable accom- 
plishment. 

A skill desirable for all pupils, certainly when they have reached 
the period of secondary education, is in the use of the dictionary. 
Though this is generally recognized, few schools give any systematic 
instruction leading to a knowledge of what this wonderful book 
contains and a facility in finding desired information. Every high- 
school pupil knows that in a dictionary he can find out how to spell 
and pronounce a word, and what it means; but far too small a 
number have ever learned the variety and wealth of information 
available in the common household volume. 

To reveal what a dictionary contains and to indicate the extent 
of the knowledge and skill which secondary school pupils possess 
or lack, the following test has been prepared. Inasmuch as there is 
little, if any, systematic instruction in the complete use of the book, 
the test has not been standardized. It is frankly diagnostic. An 
application will indicate just how much mastery each pupil has, 
and the details on which he needs instruction. The test should 
certainly be given early in the school course, and should be repeated 
until all pupils have learned what may be found in a dictionary 
and how to find it. Such knowledge is of great value in the prepara- 
tion of nearly all lessons. It should go without saying that in every 
schoolroom there should be a large, complete dictionary, and it is 
highly desirable that each pupil should have a smaller edition for 
his own. 


* The following graduate students assisted in the preparation of the test: Paul P. 
Bushnell, Orlie M. Clem, D. H. Eikenberry, Elsie M. Flint, M. Bernice Hamilton, 
Arthur F. Hopper, H. C. McKown, George R. Miller, Ross W. Rohn, Harold D. 
Steward. 
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A test can be made of dictionaries; but as they differ greatly in 
contents and arrangement, it was decided to prepare a test on one 
edition. For convenience of administration it seemed wise to use 
one which is or should be in the hands of the pupils, rather than 
an unabridged form. After considering the various editions, Web- 
ster’s Secondary School Dictionary was selected as being most com- 
monly used, and by general judgment of experts the best. 

First, an inventory was made of the different kinds of informa- 
tion in the dictionary. This inventory is thought to be complete, 
though in such a complex volume there is so great a variety of detail 
that a few items may have escaped attention. However, the inven- 
tory contains the most important items, and probably it is more 
extensive than most educated men and women had thought. 

Fully to use Webster’s Secondary School Dictionary one must 
know how to find with the minimum of effort words that are seen 
or heard. This involves the information that words are arranged 
alphabetically, not only as far as the initial letter is concerned but 
also for all letters in the word (2).! For instance, categorical pre- 
cedes category because 1, the eighth letter in the first word, alpha- 
betically precedes y, the eighth letter in the second. It involves, 
too, a knowledge of the alphabet (1) and of the meaning of the top 
marginal guide words (12). To find unfamiliar words that are 
heard one must know the various spellings of certain sounds (26). 
For example, having heard psilosis, one might look under s7-, sy-, 
Ci-, cy-, sci-, scy-, and psy- before thinking of psi-. One may appre- 
ciate this difficulty, which is seldom if ever considered in schools, 
by noting the spellings of rheum, wraith, mnemonics, llano, aardvark, 
tmesis, mauve, giaour, pteridology, and khamsin. 

Having found the word, one can learn its spelling (43), though 
one usually needs information that the first given is to be preferred. 
One can ascertain whether a word should begin with a capital or a 
small letter (9), if being a foreign word not fully naturalized it 
should be underscored in writing or printed in italics (25), and if it 
should be written with a hyphen (6). Pupils taking the test found 
great difficulty in distinguishing between the minor hyphen between 
syllables and the major hyphen to separate the parts of a compound 
word. One can also learn the proper division into syllables (36). 

To pronounce a word correctly one must know the meaning of 
the diacritical marks (4, 33), how to distinguish in certain com- 


41 The numbers in parentheses correspond with those of the Test on each item. 
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binations which sound is to be uttered first (5), how to pronounce 
syllables (42), how to place accents, both primary and secondary 
(36), and the order of preference for two or more correct pronuncia- 
tions (37). One detail frequently not known by pupils, especially 
the younger children, is that when the initial part of a word has 
been once given a diacritical marking, this is often not repeated 
for later words with other endings (38). For example, the pro- 
nunciation of violoncello is given as -chél’6; -sél’6; one being expected 
to refer for the pronunciation of violon- to violoncellist, which pre- 
cedes. 

One can ascertain the part of speech of a word, but only if he 
knows the abbreviations employed (41, 14), and he can find that a 
shift of accent often, in some cases always, changes the part of 
speech (7). See gallant and concrete. One can also learn the prin- 
cipal parts of verbs, if irregular, or often misused (17), the com- 
parison of irregular adjectives and adverbs, and the plurals of 
nouns (27). Information is especially given as to the number of 
each noun ending in -ics (35), such as mathematics, and as to the 
peculiar uses of variant plurals, such as seraphs and seraphim, carp 
and carps. 

After these details one can find the derivation of a word—the 
language from which it originally comes (39), and often its forms 
and meanings in intermediate languages (22, 23), prefixes being 
indicated along with the stem; and the fact that some words,—for 
example, bank,—may be derived from two or more different sources 
with corresponding differences in meaning (13). The source of 
words of unusual derivation, such as gerrymander, is also given (29). 

Fully to understand the meaning of a word one must know how 
to read the definitions. Often there are a number of definitions for 
one word (14), these being given in the order of historical develop- 
ment (3). Some are marked Slang, Colloquial, Archaic, etc. (10), 
and others are classified, e. g., as belonging to one of the sciences 
(41). From several definitions one must be able to select the mean- 
ing appropriate to a given context (16). One may also find idiomatic 
meanings of phrases (8, 18). To supplement definitions there are 
numerous illustrations. Some of these must be associated with one 
of several definitions (34), and others must be interpreted as to 
size by the scale given (15). Often there are synonyms, discrim- 
inated by definition and use in sentences (24). The meanings and 
uses of all important affixes are given (31). In addition to common 
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words, the body of the dictionary contains many proper names 
from the Bible and other literature, with references to the works 
in which they are used (32, 40). 

In the front and back matter one is given much information 
about phonetics (11), rules for the pronunciation of Latin and 
Spanish, for spelling certain classes of words (20), and for the 
formation of plurals; an extensive list of abbreviations (30), foreign 
words and phrases with their pronunciation and meaning (28), and 
biographical (19) and geographical information (21). To read this 
kind of matter, one must know, in addition to the conventional 
abbreviations, the meaning of such symbols as [1 and x, and that 
population is given in thousands. 

In the making of tests of pupils’ ability to secure all of these 
kinds of information, there has been given more care and labor 
than is obvious to one who has not completed a similar task. An 
effort has been put forth to make the tests interesting to pupils of 
secondary school age, to challenge without undue discouragement, 
to secure absolute clearness in the directions, to minimize the 
amount of page-turning and of writing, and to force the use of the 
dictionary for all questions except those in Group I. This last end 
is achieved by the use of unusual words, supposedly unknown to 
pupils, and by a demand that in a number of items the page on 
which the answer was found be recorded. Were this not a test of 
ability to use the dictionary, words and phrases of more common 
occurrence and of more probable value to pupils would have been 
selected. On account of its novelty, its variety, and its obvious 
value the test has proved of great interest to all who have taken it, 
both pupils in secondary schools and adults. 

The first form of the test, considerably longer and more difficult 
than the one presented, was tried out with forty graduate students. 
Then, after being somewhat simplified and shortened, it was given 
to a considerable number of pupils in several junior and senior 
high schools. The present form is the result of many modifications 
that were made as weaknesses and ambiguities became apparent 
in its use. For reasons previously given, there has been no attempt 
at standardization or scaling, nor are any scores of achievement 
presented. In general, the items that proved most difficult are 
placed near the end of each group. The grouping of the items, as 


may be noted, is roughly on the basis of the type of response de- 
manded. 
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To administer the test it is necessary that each pupil have a 
printed copy of the test, a copy of Webster's Secondary School 
Dictionary, and a pen or pencil. The complete test requires about 
two hours for pupils in the seventh grade, and about eighty minutes 
for those in the twelfth. As it is not a speed test, pupils should be 
allowed a sufficient amount of time to attempt all items. Each 
group of questions may be administered separately. After the papers 
have been corrected, a pupil’s errors should be recorded and studied, 
so that both he and his teacher may know on what details he needs 
special instruction and drill. The purpose of the test will be achieved 
only if it is followed by teaching that leads to an increased interest 
in the dictionary and to a mastery of it. 


BRIGGS DICTIONARY TEST 


Based upon Webster’s Secondary School Dictionary 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: Read each question carefully, and 
answer each as rapidly as possible. Use the dictionary, the whole 
book, to find all answers to all questions, except those in Group I. 
Where required, write in the appropriate blank following the 
question the number of the page on which you found the answer. 


GROUP I 
Do not use the dictionary for Group I 


1. Write the letters f to o inclusive in alphabetical order. 
Answer: 


2. Write numbers over the five words in e ch of the following 
groups to show the order in which they ould appear in the 
dictionary. 

A. way, cat, dog, foot, horse 

B. many, mange, man, mane, manor 

C. hemispheroid, hemistich, hemisphere, hemispherical, 
hemispheric 

3. Underline the order in which the several definitions of one word 
are given in the dictionary. 

A. Alphabetic order 
B. Order in which they developed historically 
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C. Most common first, least common last 
D. Least common first, most common last 
E. Most recent first, the oldest last 
F. No special order 

4. Underline the correct pronunciation of thank and whom. 
thank thank whoom hwoom 
thank thank hoom hime 


. Use the dictionary for Groups II-VI 
GROUP II 


The following statements are either true or false. If true, under- 
line the word True; if false, underline the word False. Place to the 
right of each answer the number of the page where you found the 
answer. 

Example: Lye is used in making soap. True False Page 4/5 
5. In whortleberry the h is pronounced 


before the w. True False Page ... 
6. Figurehead should be written with a 

hyphen. True False Page ... 
7. Achange of accent for convoy always 

changes its part of speech. True False Page ..... 
8. Upwards of a hundred means “less 

than a hundred.”’ True False Page .... 
9. MALAGASY should be spelled with a 

capital letter. True False Page .. 
10. The word curious meaning “scrupu- 

lous” is now in good use. True False Page . 
11. The sound of i is a diphthong. True False Page . 

GROUP III 


This is a completion test. Fill in the blanks as directed. 


Example: Cadillac is the name of an ....... automobile 
12. The word GREEK in the top margin of page 312 indicates that 


ae Ge: cat. vcscssees Word in the 
column of that page. “The word GRIPPE indicates that it is 
AO 


column. 











13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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There are .. nouns in English spelled bloom, each 
derived from a different language. 
There are different meanings given of the intransi- 


tive verb beat. 


A spectacled pelican, pictured on page 506, has a bill about 
inches long. 


The correct definition of prove in “I have bought five yoke of 
oxen and must go prove them,” is given as number 
in the dictionary. 


. The correct past tense of plead is . Page 


The phrase From Dan to Beersheba is defined on page 


Michael Balfe, an Irish ...y Was born in 
the year 

Rules for spelling certain classes of words are given in the 
dictionary on pages. Gs, 55.06 tees 

Kirin, a middle ..... Of Manchuria, con- 
tains . . square miles. The city which is 
its ..... has a population of 


Underline the words with which its Chinese pronunciation 
most nearly rhymes: cur in, kill in, cure in, sir in. 
The word sycophant comes from a Latin word meaning a 
dca vane vk Nia aceaaaa , Which is derived 
from a Greek word meaning literally a 


The word impeach is from the Old French, which is derived from 


eRe TAS ERE 
.., Which is itself made up of , meaning 
— Gere mes ; 

the latter coming from ........... ................, meaning 


Insert in each blank cause or one of its synonyms that expresses 
most exactly the meaning. 


The . ...... Of the wreck was a broken rail. 
The .ccsu++ for this was carelessness on the 
part of the section bom, EE ee 


to earn his wages as easily as possible. 
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25. A word preceded by || should be printed in 


26. 


Page ... 


GROUP IV 


To be read to pupils by the teacher: Write after each of the fol- 
lowing words, each one spelled as it sounds, the number of the 
page of the dictionary on which you found it. 

sit’ I 

on’ 6-ra’ ri-itim 

nat 

. 116’ ém 

ndsp 

kris’ 6-lit 

suf 


OmMMON Dp 


27. Write after each word its correct plural and the page on which 


you found it in the dictionary. 


Word Plural Page 


cousin-german 
apsis 
synthesis 
talisman 


28. Write after each foreign phrase in the first column the number 


of the English phrase in the second column that gives a correct 
translation. 


Foreign phrases Number English phrases 
a corps perdu 1. headlong 
au pied de la lettre 2. the best time 
abusus non tollit usum 3. very well 
4. from beginning to end 
5. no argument against 


a proper use 
. literally 


fo. 














29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33- 


35: 


36. 


37: 


38. 
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Write after each word in the first column a number from the 
second indicating its orgin. 


Word Number Origin 
fuchsia 1. an Irishman 
mob 2. mythology 
phaeton 3. science 
boycott 4. a German 
intrados 5. abbreviation 

6. a chemical 

7. architecture 

8. a Frenchman 
Write after each abbreviation its meaning. 
PE MEES. vise veiciiecciseasntanmapiauceincehaheeddeteias. Se 

GROUP V 

The suffix ment is added to some words to form what part of 
speech? Answer: ......................... Page 


Where in the Bible is the story of Deborah found? Answer: 


Draw a circle around the word that contains a rhyme for 6: 
odd, noisy, urn, saw. 


Copy the illustration of a lens that is a diverging meniscus. 


Cross out a word to make each sentence grammatically correct. 
A. The tactics of the general was were bad. Page........... 
B. Acoustics is are taught in physics. Page .... 

Draw a line after each syllable in the following words. 


A. amplification alias 
B. Mark the main accent in each word. 


A. How many correct pronunciations are there of dahlia? 
Answer: 


B. Which one is preferred? 
Copy carefully the full pronunciation of bloodthirsty. 
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GROUP VI 


In each of the following underline the words as directed. 

39. Underline the name of the language from which the word rick 
is derived: Latin (L), Greek (Gr), Anglo-Saxon (AS), French 
(F). 

40. Underline the words that correctly complete the sentence. 
Klingsor was a soldier, a giant, a city, a magician. 

41. A. Underline the name of the science in which the word 
cyanogen is used: botany, chemistry, geology, physics. 

B. Underline the part of speech that cyanogen is: verb, adjec- 
tive, noun, adverb. 


42. By underlining indicate the word with which the second 
syllable of inveigle rhymes: way, we, wag, wile. Page 


43. Draw a line through the one word of each pair that is mispelled. 


dessicate desiccate 
picnicking picnicing 


KEY FOR BRIGGS DICTIONARY TEST 


GROUP I GROUP III 
cats. i332 oma eo 12. first 
first or left-hand 
eos Se eS last 
B. idl second or last or right-hand 
er a a ae a 
3. B. Order in which they developed ‘3: 'W° 
historically % 9 
15. 10-25 
4. thank 16. 1 
hoom 17. pleaded 524 
’ 18. 181 
GROUP II 19. composer 
1808 
5. True 778 
6. False 270 20. xix, Xx 
7. True 158 21. province 
8. False 749 105,020 
g. True 419 capital 
10. False 176 100,000 
11. True x kill in 











22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


28. 
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false accuser (or adviser) 
fig shower 


Latin impedicare 
entangle 

im 

in 

pedica 

fetter 

pes pedis 

foot 


cause 
reason 
motive 


italics xxii 


GROUP IV 
127 
335 
395 
515 
387 
124 
652 


. cousins-german 166 


apsides 37 
syntheses 692 
talismans 694 


I 
6 


5 


29. 


30. 


3. 
32. 
33- 


35. 


36. 


37- 


38. 


39- 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43- 


Ne NUS 


in the meantime 

silver 

American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions 


GROUP V 
noun 433 
Judges IV, V 


saw 

was 343 
are 343 
A. 


B. 


A. 3 
B. first or dal’ ya 


bliid’-thairs’ ti 


} amplification a’ |lilas 


GROUP VI 


Anglo-Saxon (AS) 
a magician 

A. chemistry 

B. noun 

we 371 
desiccate 
picnicking 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


By I. L. KANDEL 


Professor of Education, and Associate in the International Institute, Teachers College 


American education has been a subject of growing interest in 
foreign countries ever since De Tocqueville published his De la 
Démocratie en Amérique. The central point of interest has always 
been and remains to-day the method by which this country has 
adjusted the educational system to the growing needs of a rapidly 
expanding community and to the demands of democracy. Interest in 
this question has brought hundreds of investigators to this country 
whose studies have been based on somewhat superficial observation 
without an intensive inquiry into the fundamental principles on 
which American education is founded. The character of these ob- 
servations and reports has been well summarized in Dr. W. J. 
Osburn’s Foreign Criticisms of American Education. Frequently the 
superficiality of these studies of American education was due to 
attempts, only too natural in the foreign observer, to interpret 
educational practices and methods in terms of foreign standards. 

At the same time credit must be given to some outstanding re- 
ports that will remain for all times the soundest and most penetrat- 
ing analyses of the ideals for which American education stands. 
Among these are the volumes in the series of Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects issued by the English Board of Education. In 
one of these may be found another reason for foreign interest. Sir 
Joshua Fitch, writing as long ago as 1900, declared that “American 
education may be regarded as a laboratory in which educational 
experiments are being tried on a great scale, under conditions excep- 
tionally favorable to the encouragement of inventiveness and fresh 
enthusiasm, and to the discovery of new methods and new truths.” 
From this time the interest began to shift from the broadly political 
and social to the scientific and professional. 

Sir Joshua Fitch’s testimony to the value of a study of American 
education preceded the beginnings of the genuinely scientific re- 
search in education by about five years. Since that time education 
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has established its claim and has evolved a technique, which have 
led to the establishment of a number of important centres of re- 
search. In this movement Teachers College has been the pioneer 
and the leader. 

It was natural, therefore, that as soon as the interest in the serious 
and intensive study of education replaced curiosity in how the 
United States “does” things, that the foreign student should come to 
Teachers College to devote one or two or more years to research in 
the various branches of the educational process. The establishment 
of new republics and the wider extension of the spirit of democracy 
which followed the War have only served to intensify this interest 
in American education and to lead to a universal recognition of what 
it has to contribute from its longer period of experimentation, its 
achievements, and its scientific treatment. 

The result of this interest and of the demands abroad is reflected 
in the fact that Teachers College to-day has more graduate students 
drawn from all parts of the world than it had native students for 
many years after its establishment. This student body has now 
increased until it numbers between two and three hundred and the 
enrolment represents the following countries: Armenia, Austria, 
Australia, Belgium, British West Indies, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, England, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Holland, India, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pales- 
tine, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Porto Rico, Russia, Santo 
Domingo, Scotland, Siam, Siberia, South Africa, Switzerland, and 
Sweden. 

Many of these students are attracted to Teachers College by 
the opportunity there afforded to acquire a superior and modern 
technique in the various phases of the educational process. This 
is particularly true in such recently developed phases as school 
hygiene, school nursing, dietetics, physical education, educational 
psychology and psychological tests and measurements, and the like. 
Many interested in the more traditional aspects of education are 
attracted by the greater adaptability of American school procedure 
to the immediate problem, by the practicability of both the theory 
and the practice of American educators. All are influenced in some 
measure by the spirit of democracy which during the last few years, 
and especially since the War, is moving the peoples, if not the gov- 
ernments, of the world. More or less dimly, all realize that a world 
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democracy, as also a national democracy, can only be attained 
through education, and that, though with many imperfections, the 
United States has achieved much in democratic education and has 
experimented for a longer period. 

The significance of this movement, which has already brought 
about two thousand students to Teachers College, can best be indi- 
cated by what has already been accomplished by foreign graduates 
of Teachers College. In China, the President of the most influential 
government university at Nanking, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
National University at Peking, the President of the Higher Normal 
School at Peking, the Dean of the University of Peking, supported 
by the missionary institutions, the Director of the educational work 
of the Y. M. C. A., the Secretary and Director of the newly formed 
National Association for the Promotion of Education, and more 
than two hundred other administrators and teachers in important 
positions, have all been trained in this institution. 

In a similar way, the modern educational movement in Japan, 
the Philippines, India, South Africa, and elsewhere is being pro- 
foundly influenced by the men and women who have received their 
training here. Thus in the Philippines Mr. Camile Osias is president 
of the National University; Mr. Francisco Benitez is dean of the 
College of Education of the University of the Philippines; in India 
the late Dr. T. R. Pandya was principal of Baroda College; in South 
Africa Dr. C. T. Loram, who made a special study of the education 
of the negro in this country, is commissioner of native affairs, two 
graduates are principals of normal schools, three hold lectureships 
in university and college departments of education, and two are 
principals of high schools; in Australia Dr. Percival R. Cole, a 
graduate and former instructor of the College, is vice-principal of 
the Teachers College and professor of education in the University 
of Sydney; in Newfoundland Dr. Vincent P. Burke is deputy 
minister of education. 

Up to the present Teachers College has been unable to make 
special provision for its group of foreign students; they have taken 
their places side by side with the native student who by virtue of his 
training, experience, and citizenship brings to his work the necessary 
background for his studies. The increase in the number of foreign 
students, each with his own background of culture, each with his 
own particular problems to solve, some handicapped by language 
difficulties, and most of them unfamiliar, except in a very general 
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way, with American political and social idea!s and practices, or with 
the institutional organization which gives American educational 
ideals and practices their particular meaning and significance, has 
called attention to their needs. It has been felt for some time that 
the students from foreign lands have in general not derived as much 
profit as they should from the courses regularly offered in the Col- 
lege, and that this was due not to lack of ability but to the fact that 
the courses are organized mainly with the American student, 
familiar with American ideals, aims, history, and social and political 
background, in mind. 

To meet this need there has been established and has been in 
operation since February of this year the International Institute of 
Teachers College, the foundation of which has been made possible 
by the grant of $1,000,000 in ten installments from the Interna- 
tional Education Board, recently founded by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. The creation of the International Institute will permit 
not only the giving of special attention to foreign students, but also 
the conduct of investigations and research in connection with edu- 
cation in foreign countries. 

The director of the International Institute is Dr. Paul Monroe, 
who has for some time devoted considerable attention to education 
in the Far East, and has assisted in the development of the educa- 
tional system in the Philippine Islands, and has twice visited China 
on educational missions. Dr. William F. Russell, who has been 
connected with the State Teachers College, Greeley, Col., the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and, as dean, with 
the School of Education of the University of Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed associate director of the Institute and professor of education 
in Teachers College. During the war, Dr. Russell, as a member of 
the Russian Division, Committee on Public Information, was sent 
on a mission to Siberia, where he made a study of Siberian schools 
and published as a result Education in a Democracy and Schools in — 
Siberia. In 1921, he accompanied the Chinese Educational Mission, 
representing various American and English missionary boards, on 
an extensive trip throughout China, and coéperated in writing the 
Commission’s report on Christian Education in China. Dr. Isaac L. 
Kandel has been appointed associate of the Institute and professor 
of education in Teachers College. Dr. Kandel, who has been lec- 
turer and associate in Teachers College and a member of the staff 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teachers 
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since 1914, has written extensively in the field of comparative edu- 
cation. Dr. Lester M. Wilson, who has held positions in the Univer- 
sities of Porto Rico and Wisconsin, and the Eastern State Normal 
School, Charleston, Ill., and for the past two years served as director 
of education in Peru, has been appointed associate professor and 
associate in the Institute. Finally, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, who 
has for a long time been professor of education in the College of 
the City of New York, and has become closely acquainted with the 
educational needs of foreign countries as director of the Institute of 
International Education, established in 1919, will also give a course 
for foreign students. 

In the organization of special courses for foreign students it is 
neither the purpose nor the intention of the International Institute 
to segregate them, a measure which would, indeed, defeat one of the 
intrinsic values of their presence in an American institution both to 
themselves and to their American fellows, nor to interfere with 
their specialization in any line of educational interest, but rather to 
lay a general foundation for further specialized study, to discover 
special interests, and to assist in the selection of the appropriate 
courses that will meet the special needs of the individual student,— 
in a word to place him in a position of equality with the native stu- 
dent in relation to the courses regularly offered by the College. 

To carry out this plan a fundamental course will be given to stu- 
dents unfamiliar with the American system to present such an orien- 
tation and interpretation as will enable them to profit from the 
more specialized courses offered by the College, and to illustrate the 
varied efforts made in the United States to adjust education to the 
needs of a democracy. This will be supplemented by another course 
on the meaning and significance of American ideals and institutions, 
and on the chief historical, social, and political features. To give the 
foreign student an opportunity of becoming acquainted at first 
hand by actual visitation with American schools, their organization, 
curricula, methods, and problems, a course on visitation and obser- 
vation of schools followed by class discussion and reports was suc- 
cessfully launched during the past semester. Similarly, a course 
dealing with the aspects of the rural school problem of special value 
to foreign needs was begun. Together with American students the 
foreign student will have an opportunity of studying the funda- 
mental problems of educational administration and of the theory 
and practice of education as found in the United States and in other 
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lands in such a way as to assist in formulating a philosophy of edu- 
cation suited to a democracy. Further opportunities for a broader 
preparation in current ideals, philosophies, and systems of education 
are offered in courses on foreign school systems, while for those 
whose future work lies in that direction a special study will be made 
of the particular needs of backward races. Prepared by courses of 
this nature in the first year of their work, foreign students should be 
in a better position not only to appreciate and evaluate American 
and other educational systems, but also to exercise discrimination 
and judgment rather than follow blindly in applying modern scien- 
tific principles to their own particular sphere of professional service. 
Students who come to Teachers College interested in a narrow field 
and adequately prepared for intensive study in branches of educa- 
tion, already highly specialized, will enter on their specialization 
immediately. For the most part, however, foreign students will 
spend their first year under the direction of the International Insti- 
tute and devote most of their time to the introductory courses or- 
ganized by it. 

The funds of the International Institute will make it possible to 
furnish scholarship aid to foreign students of ability and promise. 
The present financial situation in most foreign countries and the 
adverse rates of exchange have not only led to considerable re- 
trenchment in the award of government fellowships, but have 
meant real hardships for those venturesome spirits who come here 
at their own expense. The Institute will also be in a position to assist 
these students in visiting educational and social institutions outside 
New York City and thus in correcting the ideas of America formed 
in the metropolis alone. All of these students are going back to serve 
in their own educational systems with the background of American 
ideas and ideals. They are really dedicating their lives to the service 
of internationalism and to a better understanding between their own 
country and the United States, and in the case of numerous Oriental 
students, to a better understanding between the East and the West. 
Consequently, assistance to such students in education is one of the 
most direct means of advancing the interests of internationalism and 
of peace, of democracy and of human welfare. This is particularly 
true of students in an institution such as Teachers College, where the 
practical side of education is never lost sight of, and where education 
is interpreted as the means for achieving concrete advance in human 
welfare and not simply as a conventional process in the imparting 
of information. 
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It would be presumptuous, however, to suppose that the Interna- 
tional Institute has been established solely in the interests of the 
foreign student. Least of all could such a supposition be proper in 
Teachers College, which has long been intimately associated with 
the promotion of a better and more accurate knowledge of foreign 
school systems. The writings of Dean Russell on German Higher 
Schools, of Alexander on Prussian Elementary Schools, of Farrington 
on French Secondary Schools and on The Public Primary School Sys- 
tem of France, of Sandiford on English and Canadian education, of 
the present writer on education in Germany, France, and England 
are still the standard works on these countries in the United States, 
while a number of important dissertations on the educational 
systems and practices of other countries have been written by 
Teachers College students. The increasing number of foreign 
students cannot help but broaden the ideas and sympathies of their 
American colleagues when they realize that many of the Chinese 
speak better English and have a wider ‘culture than the average 
American school teacher, that the Filipino has worked out a plan 
of education that might contribute much to that of the United 
States, that the Scandinavian schools have met with enviable 
success with their rural and agricultural schools and with adult 
education, that, whatever may be the limitations of higher educa- 
tion in Great Britain, France, and other European countries, they 
attain a thoroughness that may well serve as a standard to be imi- 
tated. Not only has America much to give but she has also much 
to learn. In promoting this phase of the work the International 
Institute will endeavor to keep in close touch with the current 
educational literature in foreign countries and conduct research 
in their educational developments. Intensive studies of educa- 
tional conditions in the various countries will be conducted, partly 
to discuss the needs of the foreign students, partly in the nature 
of follow-up work, partly to consult with educational authorities 
in the application of the results of American experiences to their 
own situations and to discover in these the directions in which the 
United States can help and be helped. A number of governmental 
and educational authorities have indicated that they would welcome 
systematic studies of their educational systems. Among these 
are Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Mexico, 
and Chile. In this work the Institute will co6perate with the Inter- 
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national Education Board and the Institute of International 
Education. One such request has already been accepted and Dr. 
Monroe left at the end of March for Czecho-Slovakia where he 
was later joined by Dr. Russell; the inquiry begun there will prob- 
ably be extended to the neighboring countries of Poland, Jugo- 
Slavia, and Bulgaria. It is too early as yet to hazard any predic- 
tions but no apology is needed for the statement that the grant 
from the International Education Board makes it possible for 
Teachers College to become the great international centre for the 
study of education as she has already become the leading national 
centre. 

Finally, another motive, even more fundamental perhaps than 
the others, exists, although with many this may be present only 
subconsciously. This is to discover and to evolve a better interna- 
tional understanding, a more definite sympathy, a more effective 
coéperation based on accurate knowledge rather than on emotions 
alone. The student body of Teachers College, drawn as it is from so 
many parts of the world, constitutes an educational League of Na- 
tions of great significance, and, since all the members return to posi- 
tions of influence and responsibility whether in the class room or in 
administration, a very effective League of Nations. To assist in this 
phase of international codperation will be one of the conscious pur- 
poses of the International Institute; the opportunity will, indeed, 
be one of its greatest privileges. 
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SOME INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING THE USE 
OF CERTAIN HOME ECONOMICS 
INFORMATION TESTS 


By ANNA M. COOLEY 


Professor of Household Arts Education, Teachers College 


and GRACE REEVES 


Instructor of Household Arts, Horace Mann School 


Professor James Harvey Robinson has said that “most of our 
so-called reasoning consists in finding arguments for going on 
believing as we already do. This can get us nowhere.” In the hope 
that the preparation of some home economics information tests 
might get us somewhere, the following investigations in the home 
economics field were undertaken. Many teachers and investigators 
have from time to time reiterated the statement that home econom- 
ics in our schools consists primarily in teaching certain techniques 
in cooking and sewing. Some have gone so far as to argue that this 
is sufficient. Others have, however, seen possibilities for study in 
this field which will lead to something bigger, something which will 
more directly affect the daily life of the girl both at home and 
at school. 

It was with this thought in mind that it was decided to undertake 
a study which would investigate what the elementary school girls 
of this country know about the home economics studies when they 
have completed the eighth grade. It was hoped through the tests 
that would be evolved to put before the teachers of these girls 
certain material which would be useful in determining possible 
minimum essentials for all girls of this age. It was also thought 
that such an information test given to the pupils in various 
sections of the country might prove to be a guide in reformulating 
courses of study in home economics for the elementary and junior 
high-school period. 


PREPARATION OF THE TESTS 


This investigation was undertaken three years ago as part of 
the work of a committee of the National Society for Vocational 
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Education, which had been appointed to suggest certain standards 
for the organization of vocational homemaking courses for high- 
school girls. Before undertaking this problem, however, it was 
thought wise to endeavor to find out what girls of elementary school 
age are capable of doing in this field. The work has been passed 
from group to group of graduate students in household arts educa- 
tion at Teachers College. Many meetings have been held for 
general discussions as well as group meetings for the study of special 
phases of home economics necessary in the preparation of the 
details of the tests. Special recognition is due the following persons 
who have acted as chairmen of the various groups from time to 
time: Miss Nina B. Crigler, Miss Mabel Dunlap, Miss Clara M. 
Brown, Miss Grace Reeves, Miss Edith Ranney, Miss Lu Hartman, 
Miss Edna Groves, Miss Geraldine Gorton, and Miss Pearl Green. 
Much of the success of the work of the committee is due to the 
energy and faithfulness of Miss Nina B. Crigler, who assisted at 
the beginning and who is now state home demonstration leader of 
Kansas. 

Recognition is also due all former Teachers College students and 
others who so generously participated in the work of first giving 
the tests in their preliminary form, and then finally scoring the 
papers of over a thousand children. Their suggestions for changes 
in the tests were most valuable. 

The first problem in the preparation of the Home Economics 
Information Tests! was the form which the tests should take. 
After consultation with Professors William A. McCall, H. O. Rugg, 
and F. G. Bonser of Teachers College, the committee decided that 
the possible forms to use might be (1) questions which could be 
answered by “yes” or “no,” (2) statements having a missing word, 
(3) composition form, and (4) statements having three possible 
conclusions (alternate choice). Since the test was in no wise an 
intelligence test, but rather one to test knowledge obtained at home 
or at school under instruction, the committee chose the last-named 
form as the one having the most advantages. These advantages 
were, first, that a definite key could be made so that anyone might 
give the test and grade the paper; second, that a definite grade 
could be given each statement as only one ending would be right; 


1“Home Economics Information Tests for Girls Completing the Eighth Grade.” 
Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
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and third, that there would be an opportunity for the pupil taking 
the test to form judgments, weigh values, and think out the worth- 
whileness of certain methods of procedure. This alone exemplifies 
some of the laws governing good thinking and adds to the value 
of the test. 

The next step was to determine the scope of the test. For con- 
venience it was decided to divide the subject matter of home 
economics into three divisions, and to formulate a separate test 
for each one of these divisions. It was therefore decided that Set I 
should deal with those studies which pertain to clothing; Set II 
should deal with the studies having to do with foods; and Set III 
should cover the field of other household activities. In order to 
determine the scope of each set it was necessary to outline the 
minimum essentials of each subject. This was accomplished by 
consultation with the professors in various fields of household arts 
in Teachers College; by pooling the experiences of the members 
of the committee, each of whom had been a teacher or supervisor 
of home economics in various parts of the United States or Canada, 
and by studying the various textbooks for home economics which 
are on the market. One of the findings of the tests should be 
whether these minimum essentials thus set up are correct or not. 

After having determined the minimum essentials, then came the 
ordering of the subject matter and the setting up of the problems. 
It took two committees of twelve persons the greater part of a year 
to work over the tests and to bring them to the printed stage. As 
soon as each test was thought finished it was mimeographed and 
given to the eighth grades of three widely separated schools in 
New York City. The results were then carefully studied, and 
changes were made where the responses seemed to indicate that 
certain questions were not clear. The tests were then weighted 
according to the difficulties which were found so that the results 
might be comparable. After these modifications were made the 
the tests were printed. 

Fifteen hundred seis of the printed tests were sent in lots of 
forty each to various typical communities. One thousand sixty- 
five pupils from forty different schools in thirty towns or cities of 
the United States were included in this testing. 

Groups of graduate students interested in scoring and recording 
the data checked the results as soon as they were returned. The 
findings as given in this article are in terms of average percentages 
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of error, the returns for the group as a whole having been used. It 
might interest the reader to know that the data received from the first 
five hundred papers were tabulated and averaged with the data 
received from the second set of five hundred papers. The results 
showed that the deductions drawn from the first five hundred 
papers would have given just as true a picture of the attainment of 
the average eighth-grade girl as would the conclusions drawn from 
twice that number of papers. This is in accord with the findings of 
psychologists in other fields of investigation. One does not need 
thousands of papers provided the schools in which the test is given 
are sufficiently different and widely enough separated. Therefore 
the statements made in the following pages at least show “the 
direction in which the wind blows.” 

The Home Economics Information Tests for Girls Completing 
the Eighth Grade, in their present form, comprise three sets of 
tests. The tests are all arranged in the alternate choice form. Set I 
consists of four tests all of which deal with those studies which 
pertain to clothing, Test 1, covering Textiles; Test 2, the Construc- 
tion of Clothing; Test 3, the Care and Repair of Clothing; and Test 
4, Selection in Clothing. Tests 1, 2, 3, and 4 include 21, 16, 32, and 
35 items respectively. 

Set II consists of six tests which deal with the studies which have 
to do with foods. These six tests cover the following subjects in 
order: Sources of Our Common Foods (20 items), Food Selection 
(15 items), Food Preservation and Storage (20 items), Laboratory 
Practices (30 items), Food Values and Health in Meal Selection 
(25 items), and Food Preparation (20 items). 

Set III consists of eight tests which cover the field of other house- 
hold activities. These eight tests are on the following topics respec- 
tively: The Girl’s Bedroom (12 items), Dining Room (21 items), 
Dishwashing (11 items), Care of the Kitchen (14 items), Labor 
Saving Devices (10 items), Home Enjoyment (9 items), Care of 
Children (12 items), and the Budget (8 items). 

The following sample includes a question selected at random 
from each of the tests, taken in order of number, in each of the 
three sets, and is typical of the test as a whole. 


SET I 


A good material to use in making an apron is (1) voile, (2) percale. (3) cheese- 
cloth. 
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In cutting out a garment it is important that the center front line of the pattern 
should be placed on (1) the straight lengthwise thread of the material, (2) the 
straight crosswise thread of the material, (3) the bias of the material. 

A woolen sweater should be washed by (1) rubbing on a board, (2) pressing and 
squeezing in water, (3) washing in a washing machine. 

The most appropriate dress for school wear is (1) a serge dress, (2) a satin dress, 
(3) a velvet dress. 


SET II 


Macaroni is made from (1) corn meal and molasses, (2) buckwheat and honey, 
(3) wheat flour paste. 

It is more economical for a housewife with very little storage space to buy a 
small quantity of potatoes by (1) weight, (2) measure, (3) the “quarter's worth.” 

The proper condition for storing cereals is in a (1) covered glass jar in damp 
place, (2) covered glass jar in dry place, (3) uncovered glass jar in cool place. 

In cooking it is convenient to know that I cup butter equals about (1) 10 table- 
spoons, (2) 16 tablespoons, (3) 20 tablespoons. 

Our bodies should get their greatest number of calories from (1) mineral matter 
(ash), (2) fats and carbohydrates, (3) proteins. 

To prepare spinach (1) wash tender spinach once, place ina very large quantity 
of cold water, simmer until done, chop finely, season to taste, reheat, (2) wash 
tender spinach in several waters, boil for 10 minutes in a large quantity of water, 
drain off, add cold water again to cover, boil until done, drain, chop finely, season 
to taste, reheat, (3) wash tender spinach in several waters, put it on to cook in 
a small amount of water, cook until done, chop finely, season to taste, reheat, 
dry out if necessary. 


SET III 


The furniture for the bedroom should be (1) highly polished and simple in de- 
sign, (2) dull in finish and simple in design, (3) decorated with carving. 

The napkin should be placed (1) under the plate, (2) at the left of the plate, 
(3) at the right of the plate. 

Egg and milk dishes are more easily washed if (1) soaked in hot water, (2) soaked 
in cold water, (3) not soaked. 

Linoleum should be cleaned by (1) sweeping, (2) scrubbing with a gritty pow- 
der, (3) sweeping and wiping with a damp cloth. 

Fuel and labor will be saved if foods requiring long, slow cooking are prepared 
(1) in a fireless cooker, (2) over a hot fire, (3) on an electric grill. 

Which adds most to the attractiveness and enjoyment of the home? (1) Crocheted 
centerpieces, (2) growing plants and flowers, (3) hand-painted china. 

The proper time to bathe the baby is (1) immediately after feeding, (2) in the 
evening, (3) in the morning one hour after feeding. 


A budget is a (1) plan for using one’s money, (2) list of bills to be paid, (3) list 
of things wanted. 


THE FINDINGS OF THE TESTS 


Figure 1 is a composite picture of the results from the one thou- 
sand sixty-five pupils in the forty schools to whom the tests were 
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given, and shows the average per cent of error. The three broken- 
line curves represent the average per cent of error for each of the 
three sets, while the continuous heavy black line represents the 
general average for the three sets of tests. It will be seen that 
Set I, which deals with clothing, follows the general average very 
closely; Set II, covering foods, presents greater difficulties; while 
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Fic. 1. Average Percentage of Error on the Home Economics Information Tests for 1065 
Pupils in 40 Schools 


Set III, which deals with other household activities, falls below the 
average as far as comparative difficulties are concerned. The 
general averages in terms of error for the three sets are 20, 22, and 15 
per cent respectively, making 19 per cent the collective average for 
the whole. In other words, the average grade for the majority of 
students taking the tests was 81 per cent. If one allows for the 
general average a range of four units, two above and two below the 
collective average of 19 per cent, the range then being between 17 
and 21 per cent, one can readily see from the curve representing the 
general average for each school on the three sets of tests, that 
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twenty-seven schools fall into the average group, while five are 
above average, and eight are below. This does not quite follow the 
general law of gradation as given by psychologists, which shows 
that the difficulty of the test was such as to prevent the usual per 
cent of students from reaching the above-average grade, but 
was not so great as to throw an unduly large per cent into the 
below-average group. The range of error in the test taken as a 
whole is from 10 to 28 per cent, showing that no school taking the 
test actually fell below a passing average of 70 per cent. An an- 
alysis of each test separately, however, shows certain specific 
subject matter which was too difficult for 60 per cent of the group. 
For convenience this material has been classified as having over 40 
per cent error. As will be seen further on in the discussion, this 
comprises the subject matter which has not “gotten across.” On 
the other hand, there is a large body of subject matter which makes 
up the common knowledge of the cross section of cases just studied. 
This falls in the range of from 1 to 10 per cent of error. It would be 
interesting to discuss each statement included in the test from the 
standpoint of percentage of error, but for obvious reasons this is 
impossible, so that only those which fall into the two extremes 
mentioned above will be treated in the following discussion. 

When the graphs of the individual sets are analysed the averages 
for the various tests tell their own stories. Figures 2, 3, and 4 show 
the highest, lowest, and average per cent of error for each test in 
each of the three sets. Of course the two extremes are interesting 
only as they show the wide range of error. They do not prove any 
point conclusively, but in each case they represent the average of a 
thousand cases, and therefore do give a true indication of the 
presence or absence of knowledge of the subject matter in question. 
Figure 2 gives a picture for Set I. Test 1 in Set I deals with the 
subject of textiles. The highest per cent of error was 29, the lowest 
6, and the average 19. The statements for which the per cent of 
error was lowest (i.e., below 10 per cent) were those dealing with the 
selection of material for school dresses for summer and winter, as 
well as materials for aprons and underwear. The questions present- 
ing the most difficulty were those involving knowledge about 
fibers. The statement, “The fiber which dries most quickly is: 
wool, cotton, linen,” presented an average of 61 per cent of error. 
“The fiber which shrinks the most easily” showed an average of 
35 per cent of error. The question which naturally comes to mind 
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is what textile facts should an eighth-grade girl know in order to 
help choose her own clothing. 

The most surprising point, apparent from a study of the returns 
from that part of the test which deals with clothing, is the high 
percentage of error on Test 2, Construction of Clothing, the highest 
per cent of error being 37, the lowest 12, and the average 30. The 
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Fic. 2. Lowest, Average, and Highest Percen- 
tage of Error on Each of the Four Tests Com- 
prising Set I 


fact that there were two mistakes in the key to this test would 
lower the average to some extent, but would not affect the facts.” 
There was less than 10 per cent of error on how to handle scissors, 
the steps following the cutting out of a bungalow apron, and how to - 
keep the machine in good repair. There was an average of 44 per 
cent of error in the statement, “In cutting out a garment it is 
important that the center front of the pattern should be placetf’on : 
the straight lengthwise thread of the material; the straight €ross- 
wise thread of the material; the bias of the material.” This might 

have been made more definite by substituting nightgown for gar- 
ment. Does it not seem then that “Alice makes garments at school, 


2 Bloomers and nightgowns should be made partly by hand and partly by machine. 
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but can’t read and interpret a pattern at home” is an all too jus- 
tifiable criticism? The cause of loops on the under-side of machine 
stitching presented an average of 49 per cent of error. The lack of 
knowledge on this point may be due to the fact that machines are 
often not available for the eighth-grade girl to use. But surely 
that is one of the goals toward which we ought to be working. 
Practically all of the pupils claimed to have sewing machines at 
home—then why spend so much time doing by hand those processes 
which would naturally be done by machine? “The line of machine 
stitching on a hem” showed an average of 65 per cent of error. The 
question then, which confronts the teacher here, is not are the 
pupils making garments, but are they thinking out the processes 
and building habits of thought as well as of action which will enable 
them to work out similar problems under their own initiative? 

The averages for Test 3 are comparable to those for Test 1. 
There was a large body of subject matter which showed less than 10 
per cent of error, such as the washing of a woolen sweater, the 
washing of underwear, and the general care and repair of common 
articles of clothing. The drying of woolens, however, offered a 
more difficult problem, 50 per cent of error being the average for 
the question of drying the sweater. The per cent of error on the 
drying and ironing of China silk ranged from 48 to 56. The mending 
of a small hole in a winter coat presented an average of 55 per cent of 
error, while the removal of grass and fruit stains showed averages of 
68 and 70 per cent of error respectively. It is quite possible that 
there is little need for the average eighth-grade girl to know how to 
care for China silk, and possibly heavy winter coats do not get small 
holes, but surely most girls will find it necessary to know how to 
remove fruit stains. 

Test 4 on the selection of clothing offered comparatively little 
difficulty, 13 per cent being the average per cent of error. The 
pupils showed excellent judgment in the questions on the selection 
of clothes for school. They also seemed to know the basic prin- 
ciples governing the selection of comfortable shoes, the need of 
drying clothing after a sudden shower, and the warmth-conserving 
qualities of wool. The one statement in this test which showed a 
high per cent of error (43 per cent) was “Clean clothing is healthful 
because it: absorbs moisture, is stylish, does not absorb moisture.” 
Is not the example of the efficiency of a much used blotter being 
used any more? 
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In summarizing the findings from Set I, it can safely be said 
that much clothing work apparently is being taught which the girl 
recognizes as pertinent to her everyday life, such as the selection of 
her school clothes and the care of ordinary apparel. There is still 
something to be worked for, however, in regard to textile knowledge 
and the ability to plan methods of procedure in the making of 
simple garments. If the instructor would use the opportunity which 
such problems, as for instance the selection of material for various 
type garments, offer, to build a wider knowledge of fabrics, and to 
establish by means of experiment standards for judging material, 
she would find her course of study much enriched and her pupils 
showing a much more vital interest in the work. She would also 
find that individual pupils would gain more strength and skill if 
more time were given to formulating the various steps which make 
up a problem rather than to having the pupils work according to 
direction, as so often happens in our crowded class rooms and short 
period sessions. 

Figure 3 presents the findings of Set II, which deals with foods, 
the general average per cent of error being 22. As may be seen 
from the diagrams the first four tests presented about the same 
amount of difficulty, while in the last two the averages fell very 
much lower, the percentages of error being 24 and 39 respectively. 
This shows one of two things, either that the subject matter was 
new to many, or else that the form of the test was such as to present 
a mental difficulty. This point will be discussed later under the 
findings of Test 6. In Test 1, the subject matter which was familiar 
to 90 per cent or more of the students was the sources of such 
foods as cereals, sugar, macaroni, rice, molasses, honey, raisins, 
bacon, and chocolate. Forty-seven per cent of the students missed 
the fact that potatoes were “tubers.” One would think that previous 
experience would have enabled the pupils to judge between “tubers, 
bulbs, or roots of vines,” but possibly the word was new to many. 
The source of Mazola was missed by 60 per cent of those taking the 
test. Possibly this is not a vital part of the subject-matter equipment 
of the average eighth-grade girl. 

In Test 2, Food Selection, a good knowledge was shown concern- 
ing the selection of such food as eggs, fruit, lettuce, milk, and 
bread. Ninety-eight per cent of the pupils would go to the market in 
person to buy provisions for the home, and 99 per cent would think 
first of cleanliness and neatness in choosing a place in which to 
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buy. Sixty per cent, however, were not able to see where money 
might be saved in winter by buying “fresh, dried, or canned peaches.” 
Surely the economy of the use of dried fruits and vegetables is 
being taught somewhere in the seventh or eighth grade! Could not a 
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Fic. 3. Lowest, Average, and Highest Percentage of Error on Each 
of the Six Tests Comprising Set II 


great many practical problems be solved by having the pupils 
share in the teacher’s responsibility of buying supplies for the 
laboratory, or by urging them to share in the marketing for the 
home? Two other buying problems offered even greater difficulty: 
there was 49 per cent of error on the statement, “One can save 
money by buying cereals: in bulk, in packages, or ready to serve”; 
and 65 per cent of error in answering the question of the economy 
for one who has very little storage space of buying potatoes by 
“weight, measure or quarter’s worth.” Granted that the majority 
of stores still sell by measure or “quarter’s worth,” is not the Depart- 


‘ment of Agriculture doing all it can to educate housewives to the 
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necessity of buying by weight, and should not the schools codperate 
at least to the extent of suggesting the problem? A very good 
eighth-grade problem might be the study of the marketing condi- 
tions in the pupils’ own neighborhoods, getting prices of food in 
packages and in bulk, and estimating possible saving. The results 
from such a problem would be quite illuminating. 

In Test 3, the knowledge shown of the storage and preserving of 
food was very satisfactory, the average per cent of error for the test 
being 14. The most familiar body of subject matter was: the cause 
of the spoilage of meat, methods of preserving peaches and tomatoes 
in the home, the proper methods of storing cereals, bread, butter, 
table salt, and milk. Thirty-seven per cent of the pupils did not 
realize that string beans might be preserved by salting. Forty-five 
per cent had not made the acquaintance of weevils as a possible 
cause for the spoilage of cereals (perhaps the descriptive word 
“dry” should have been used). Forty-five per cent of the students 
were unable to judge the best method of selecting jars for canning, 
which shows that probably the pupils have been accustomed to 
using the jars which have been provided for them by the school 
authorities without much question. 

Test 4, Laboratory Practices, showed an average of 21 per cent of 
error. This seems surprisingly high when one considers that no 
matter whether this particular subject matter is included or not, 
the pupils work in laboratories. To be sure, some periods are long 
and some are short; but certain practices, surely, are common to all 
parts of the country. The practices which proved to be common to 
all but 10 per cent of the students were: the use of few utensils 
instead of many, the use of the double boiler, the use of a dover egg 
beater as a time saver, the place in which to set bread to rise, and 
the substitution of oleomargarine for butter. Teachers will be 
interested to know that 94 per cent of the pupils thought that a 
girl developed initiative if she thought out a process before starting 
to work, and did not ask her teacher what to do next, nor follow the 
example of her neighbor. Shall the pupils not be given every op- 
portunity to exercise this privilege? The last test in this set almost 
conclusively proves that the pupils have a long way to go to attain 
this prerogative. The laboratory practices showing over 35 per cent 
of error were such things as these: the method of cooking onions, 
the amount of white sauce which one quart of milk would make, 
the choice of utensil for the cooking of one cup of white sauce, the 
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length of time to cook baking powder biscuits, and the number of 
teaspoons which equal one tablespoon, which last was missed by 
48 per cent of all who took the test. These are definite problems 
which come up many times during the course of a month or a year, 
and ought to be emphasized so that they will become the tools 
which would enable the pupils to work more effectively. 

In Test 5, Food Values and Health in Meal Selection, the average 
per cent of error was 24. This test covers the elementary dietetics 
which the committee felt every girl finishing the eighth grade 
should know. Ninety per cent of the pupils or more knew the food 
rich in fat, the food rich in iron, a good breakfast for the three- 
year-old, and for the ten-year-old. They also knew the underlying 
principles in regard to the drinking of water and the hygiene of the 
mouth. There was 46 per cent of error on the food rich in carbo- 
hydrates, 50 per cent on a food rich in vitamins, 50 per cent on 
the statement, “Our bodies should get the greatest number of 
calories from: mineral matter (ash), fats and carbohydrates, or 
proteins.” Fifty-eight per cent did not know the use of carbohy- 
drates, or the fact that the harder the muscles work the more fuel is 
needed. Sixty per cent did not know that “the body uses mineral 
matter (ash) for regulating its activities.” It scarcely seems pos- 
sible that the present-day teacher could be leaving out this side of 
her food work. 

Test 6, Food Preparation, showed an average error of 39 per 
cent. This is far greater than that for any other test in the entire 
set. It should be said at this point that the committee has received 
many criticisms of this test, and realizes that the form used pre- 
sented a reading difficulty which was not easy to overcome. A 
general intelligence test at this point would have helped to deter- 
mine which pupils could be expected to answer correctly. The 
subject matter contained in this test is one of the most important 
phases of home economics work, that is, the preparation of various 
foods and the planning of simple meals. In practically every state- 
ment there is involved a definite problem which makes one ending 
right or wrong. It was thought that the presence of this problem- 
atic element would be enough to guide the attention of the pupil 
to finding the correct method of preparing the dish in question. 
However, the results show that the pupils were not able to judge 
correctly how to make the simplest dishes. For instance, the least 
amount of error was in the method of stewing prunes. Only 82 per 
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cent could answer the following statement correctly: “To prepare 
stewed prunes: wash and serve; wash prunes, add water, boil, add 
sugar if desired; wash prunes, add sugar, and boil.” The only other 
two dishes which showed less than 30 per cent of error were baked 
custard and potato salad. The remainder of the test showed 30 
per cent of error or more. The outstanding subject matter which 
was missed was: the panbroiling of steak by 42 per cent, the mixing 
of biscuits by 43 per cent, preparation of coffee by 46 per cent, 
making of cream of pea soup by 48 per cent, making of muffins by 
48 per cent, preparation of macaroni and cheese by 50 per cent, 
preparation of spinach by 53 per cent, planning of breakfast by 53 
per cent, and the preparation of rolled oats by 62 per cent. This 
last item shows there must be a tremendous division of opinion 
among those who are in charge of the teaching. Granted that 
dietitians have not told us as yet what the minimum time is for 
cooking rolled oats in order to secure the maximum digestion, 
nevertheless, the majority of people surely still prefer an oat cereal 
overdone rather than underdone, and from “30 to 60 minutes” 
is none too long for that. 

In conclusion, it can be said that taken as a whole the results 
from Set II show a fair picture of the attainment of the average 
eighth-grade girl. She has accepted a large body of subject matter 
as being necessary knowledge for living as she finds it. This is 
proved by the fact that the average per cent of error for the entire 
test is 22. There is still, however, much that teachers should be 
aiming at for this average girl, as, for example, the ability to judge 
courses of action and to weigh values, in short to exhibit a high 
type of independent thinking. Then, too, since so many girls leave 
school after the eighth grade one covets for them the knowledge of 
food facts which will enable them to select and buy food wisely, 
and to thus develop efficient bodies, and to learn how to help care 
for others older and younger than themselves. All this subject 
matter should be simple in form; but if the girl is able to work it 
out in connection with problems, of the value of which she herself is 
conscious, she will organize her material much more thoroughly and 
see values in it long after isolated facts are forgotten. The group 
method of planning and preparing meals or dishes is an excellent 
organizer and clarifier of ideas. The individual has the benefit of a 
wider range of experience than her own. Each girl presents her 
plan, aims to prove her point, and receives the judgment of the 
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group upon it. It also has the advantage of stimulating leadership 
and initiative, which are part of the large aims of home economics. 

As will be seen from Figure 4, Set III which deals with house- 
hold activities offered a wider range of differences than either of 
the other two sets of tests. In this set there were scores having as 
little as 1 per cent of error. On the other hand in five out of the 
eight tests which comprise this set there were individuals who fell to 
“below passing.” This would indicate a wide range of experience in 
the studies covered in the test. Some teachers frankly said that 
the subjects included were not covered in their curriculum; and a 
few children claimed to have got most of their knowledge from home. 
Therefore it seems reasonable to believe that many of these house- 
hold activities are not being included in the course of study. These 
allied subjects should, however, form a part of every course de- 
scribed as household arts or home economics. Fortunate indeed 
are those who have the practice apartment in which to make the 
setting of these subjects more real. However, those who have the 
more formal laboratory need not necessarily lose the breadth these 
studies will give to a course. The table and chairs in the center of 
the “hollow square” can be a dining room, while a couch and a 
screen can transform a corner of the kitchen into a girl’s bedroom. 
Then, too, every teacher knows the use which can be made of 
teachers’ rooms, offices of the principal, or the home of a patron of 
the school who lives near by. 

From an analysis of the results from Test 1 of this set, The Girl’s 
Bedroom, it is apparent that the pupils know the finish for walls 
which will be most attractive in a bedroom; the pleasing effect of a 
few well chosen pictures, and the appropriate material for over- 
draperies. The airing of the bed before making was common knowl- 
edge to all but 6 per cent of the pupils. But there was 55 per cent of 
error on the statement: “The bed should be taken apart and 
thoroughly aired once each day; week; month.” Those who pre- 
ferred the daily airing erred on the side that if some was good, 
more was better. But there were also those who advocated the 
longest period of time. Fifty-one per cent would choose furniture 
other than “dull in finish and simple in design” for a bedroom. One 
can fancy the first set of furniture which is bought on the install- 
ment plan for the first home of a young couple, and then one wishes 
it were possible to build up standards which would demand a 
different type of furniture. 
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In the second test, The Dining Room, the pupils had definite 
convictions about the cleanliness of a table cloth, the clearing 
away of all traces of crumbs and soiled dishes, the placing of the 
spoon in the saucer when it is not in actual use, the appearance of 
the girl when she comes to the breakfast table, and how to remove 
iron rust from table linen. There was a great divergence of opinion 
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Fic. 4. Lowest, Average, and Highest Percentage of Error on Each of the Eight Tests Com- 
prising Set III 


on such common practices as the placing of the tumbler and the 
napkin, 43 per cent of error being shown on the placing of the latter. 
The same number of children did not consider it the place of the 
son or daughter to wait on table during the meal. The laundering 
of table linen offered the greatest difficulty, such questions as the 
removal of fruit stains, soaking and rinsing of the linen, ranging in 
error from 43 to 65 per cent. It almost seems as though there might 
be ample opportunity in connection with the work in the cooking 
and serving of simple meals to bring in some of the important facts 
in regard to the care of table linen which every girl ought to know. 

As would be expected most of the pupils showed a knowledge of 
dish washing as is shown by the results from Test 3. They knew 
about hot soapy water for washing, hot water for rinsing, and the 
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sequence to be followed in the washing of different kinds of dishes. 
The polishing of silver, the caring for a frying pan, and the rinsing of 
dish towels offered very little difficulty. But 53 per cent of the 
students did not have a reasoning knowledge as to the soaking of 
egg dishes, and 56 per cent missed the point in the soaking of 
utensils used for cereals, starches, or flours. Test 4, Care of Kitchen, 
would tend to prove that the housekeeper of the future will have a 
very clean room in which to prepare the meals for her family. The 
greatest per cent of error was 55 in the case of cleaning the icebox, 
daily cleaning and airing being advocated without thought of loss 
of efficiency as far as labor and refrigeration are concerned. 

In Test 5, Labor Saving Devices, the pupils were acquainted 
with modern methods of washing and ironing, only 1 or 2 per cent 
of error occurring on these questions. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
pupils would use a vacuum cleaner to clean rugs. Ninety-four per 
cent believed that housework was easier if the water supply came 
through faucets rather than by means of a pump. Thirty per cent 
did not quite dare commit themselves to sitting on a stool while 
preparing vegetables or ironing. And 31 per cent didn’t agree with 
the makers of the test on the best place for a wood box if a wood 
range were being used. 

Test 6, Home Enjoyment, was an experiment to see whether 
such an illusive element as the enjoyment of one’s home could be 
measured. The only questions which did not show unanimity of 
ideas were those pertaining to the proper use of leisure time in the 
family. The pupils did not agree that preference should be given to 
reading out loud or playing games rather than to quarreling, 
working, washing dishes, or talking over the telephone. Much more 
may be done with this topic in the future than has been done in 
the past, and who is better equipped to work out the problem than 
the home economics teacher? 

Test 7, Care of Children, showed that many pupils knew the 
important principles governing child care, even though several 
teachers wrote that they did not take up the subject as such. The 
only question of marked difficulty was “The best material for the 
baby’s undershirt is: silk, cotton, wool,” the percentage of error 
being 41. The question here may be an economic difficulty, or a 
lack of knowledge in regard to textiles. 

Test 8 introduces the subject of budgets. The dividing of one’s 
spending money for such purposes as savings, spending for neces- 
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sities, helping others, and the enjoyment of simple pleasures, was 
understood by 90 per cent or more of those taking the test. There 
was more doubt as to which was the best time for recording personal 
or family expenditures—the end of the day, week, or month. 
Twenty-five per cent were not sure whether a budget was a plan 
for using one’s money, a list of bills to be paid, or a list of things 
wanted. Eighty per cent would shift the responsibility of planning 
and spending the family’s money to the father or mother. Thirty- 
one per cent did not see the worthwhileness of setting aside savings 
before spending. Surely these facts show us the need of emphasizing 
good habits of spending and saving whenever such problems arise 
in home economics classes. Thrift education which is being spon- 
sored by many large banking concerns as well as by the government 
needs the codperation of every home economics teacher. 

In conclusion it may be said that although a large number of 
pupils are feeling the need of much of this information concerning 
the activities of the home which do not fall under the heading of 
foods or clothing, nevertheless, there are masry who still need to be 
reached. It rests with the teacher to establish for this type of 
activity the same dignity and respect which have been accorded to 
the other phases of home economics. The thing that is needed is a 
conscious setting up of a situation or problem on the part of the 
teacher which will open up discussion and stimulate study along 
such lines, and present an opportunity for the working out of ideas 
by the pupils under supervision either in the school laboratory or in 
the home. 

SUMMARY 


1. The Home Economics Information Tests which have been 
discussed in the foregoing pages do not claim to be perfect; in fact, 
there will constantly be room for improvement as the results 
indicate necessary changes from time to time. The findings, how- 
ever, show an accurate picture of practically any cross section of the 
country, since they are based on one thousand widely separated 
cases. On the whole, the minimum essentials for the completion of 
the eighth grade, which were set up by the committee, have been 
justified by the results, the average on the entire test being 79 per 
cent. Certain parts of the subject matter may be weak, or special 
pupils may need more individual attention, but taken as a whole 


teachers are to be congratulated for the material which has “gotten 
across.” 
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2. The tests may be used by teachers to accomplish several 
purposes, namely: (a) to measure the attainment of a class as a 
basis for promotion; (0) to determine the placing of a new student; 
(c) to check up previous knowledge in order to formulate a new 
course of study which will meet the individual needs; (d) to serve asa 
measuring rod of courses now being given, since the standards 
herein stated have been attested and proved. 

3. In order to bring about certain changes in home economics 
work which the tests have shown to be necessary, two courses of 
action are recommended. First, there should be an enriching of 
the existing curricula. This can be accomplished by a wider use of 
textbooks, reference books, magazines, posters, and information 
supplied by private and governmental agencies. The interest of 
the girl will take her far afield provided she receives encourage- 
ment; and the findings which she brings in will put new life into the 
most formal course of study. Second, there is need for a change of 
method. Too long the thought of teachers has been to pour some- 
thing into a more or less perfect container, instead of providing the 
timber out of which the pupil may build her own structure of 
experience. The laboratories for all phases of home economics 
work provide splendid places where the girl may assemble informa- 
tion, organize her findings under the guidance of her teacher, and 
establish standards which she will use not only to-day but also 
to-morrow. In other words, when the problem becomes her own, 
the facts which the girl treasures become the tools with which she 
attacks new problems, and so the process of vital education goes on. 























COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


TRUSTEES 


At the meeting of the Trustees of 
Teachers College held on April 12, 1923, 
the following new appointments from 
and after July 1, 1923, were made to 
the Faculty of Education: Isaac L. 
Kandel, professor of education; Robert 
J. Leonard, professor of education and 
director of the School of Education; 
William F. Russell, professor of educa- 
tion and associate director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College; 
Godfrey H. Thomson (Armstrong Col- 
lege, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England), vis- 
iting professor of education; Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, associate professor of edu- 
cation; Charles C. Tillinghast, associate 
professor of education; Lester McL. 
Wilson, associate professor of education 
and associate in the International In- 
stitute; James R. McGaughy, assistant 
professor of education; and Rollo G. 
Reynolds, assistant professor of educa- 
tion. 

The following promotions from and 
after July 1 were also made: Edward S. 
Evenden, from associate professor to 
professor of education; Henry C. Pear- 
son, from assistant professor to pro- 
fessor of education; Elbert K. Fretwell, 
from assistant professor to associate 
professor of education; J. Montgomery 
Gambrill, from assistant professor to 
associate professor of history; and 
Albert A. Méras, from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of French. 

The following changes of title were 
made: Frank M. McMurry, from pro- 
fessor of elementary education to pro- 
fessor of education; Paul Monroe, from 
professor of the history of education to 
professor of education; George D. 
Strayer, from professor of educational 
administration to professor of educa- 


tion; Edward L. Thorndike, from pro- 
fessor of educational psychology to 
professor of education; and Henry A. 
Ruger, from assistant professor of 
educational psychology to assistant 
professor of education. 

In the Faculty of Practical Arts the 
following new appointments were made 
from and after July 1, 1923: Laura I. 
Baldt, assistant professor of household 
arts; Gertrude K. Colby, assistant 
professor of physical education; George 
J. Cox, assistant professor of fine arts; 
Katharine A. Fisher, assistant professor 
of household arts; and Lillian A. Hud- 
son, assistant professor of nursing 
education. 

The following promotions from and 
after July 1, 1923 were also made: 
Anna M. Cooley, from associate pro- 
fessor to professor of household arts 
education; Walter H. Eddy, from 
associate professor to professor of 
physiological chemistry; Mary S. Rose, 
from associate professor of household 
arts to professor of nutrition; May B. 
Van Arsdale, from associate professor 
to professor of household arts; Jesse F. 
Williams, from associate professor to 
professor of physical education; Cora 
M. Winchell, from assistant professor 
to professor of household arts educa- 
tion; Benjamin R. Andrews, from 
assistant professor of household arts to 
associate professor of household eco- 
nomics; Jean Broadhurst, from assist- 
ant professor to associate professor of 
biology; Charles J. Martin, from 
assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of fine arts; and Isabel M. 
Stewart, from assistant professor to 
associate professor of nursing educa- 
tion. 

On the nomination of the Alumni 
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Association of Teachers College, Miss 
Roxana A. Steele, of the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
was elected Alumni Trustee for two 
years (to March 1, 1925) to succeed Dr. 
Lida B. Earhart, whose term of office 
has expired. 

The professorship in nursing educa- 
tion held by Miss M. Adelaide Nut- 
ting was named the “Professorship in 
Nursing Education on the Helen 
Hartley Foundation.” 

A fellowship in nursing education 
was established and named in honor of 
Mrs. Hunter Robb. The fellowship 
will be known as the “Isabel Hampton 
Robb Fellowship.” 

The Library and Administration 
Building Fund of $2,000,000.00 has 
been completed by the Trustees to 
mark the silver anniversary of the 
present administration, making it 
possible for the College to apply to the 
General Education Board for the full 
amount of its pledge of $1,000,000.00. 
This will make available a total fund of 
$3,000,000,00, 

The library and administration build- 
ing has been named by the Trustees, 
Russell Hall; and its purpose deter- 
mined as for the housing of the College’s 
administrative offices and the Teachers 
College Library, consisting of the 
Bryson collection, the Avery collection, 
the Sachs collection, the Nutting 
collection, and so on. 

The Trustees have further deter- 
mined that the structures of Teachers 
College heretofore designated “Build- 
ings” shall hereafter be designated as 
“Halls,” and shall be known as such. 
This new designation applies to the 
dormitories of Teachers College as well 
as to the buildings. One will now use 
the terms Thompson Hall, Macy Hall, 
Main Hall, Dodge Hall, Bancroft Hall, 
Seth Low Hall, etc. 

The budget for Teachers College and 
its Schools amounting to $1,940,125.00, 
and for the maintenance and operation 
of its dormitories amounting to $536,- 
525.00, which makes a total of $2,476,- 
650.00 was appropriated for the fiscal 
year from July 1, 1923 to June 30, 1924. 


HONORARY DEGREES TO 
DEAN RUSSELL AND 
PROFESSOR THORNDIKE 


The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on Dean Russell and Pro- 
fessor E. L. Thorndike by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa on April 28, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
at the University of Iowa of the first 
permanent department of education 
in an American university. 

In presenting Professor Thorndike 
for the degree, Professor Seashore 
said: “Recognizing his preéminent 
achievement as a student of human 
nature, contributing toward founda- 
tions for a science and art of education 
and the development and direction of 
human energies in our social and 
national affairs through his original, 
planful, persistent, and judicious ex- 
tension of scientific method within the 
realm of mental life in an exemplary 
and inspiring spirit of scientific work- 
manship, advancing our knowledge of 
how we differ, how we learn, and what 
and how we should be taught, so that 
to-day no school is uninfluenced and 
no humanistic science unaffected by 
his labors, on behalf of the faculty of 
this university, I present to you for the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
Edward Lee Thorndike.” 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
then conferred on Professor Thorndike 
by President Jessup. 

In presenting Dean Russell, Pro- 
fessor Ernest Horn spoke as follows: 
“In appreciation of the scholarly 
insight, the philosophical poise, and 
the administrative ability of the man, 
who, after first winning his spurs as an 
educational investigator and scholar 
of the first rank, within the short 
space of twenty-five years developed 
Teachers College in the city of New 
York from an_ insignificant junior 
college for the training of teachers 
into the institution which is to-day 
known around the world as the home of 
the modern science and art of educa- 
tion, the alma mater of countless men 
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and women in strategic and important 
posts, fighting the battle of public 
education that men may know the 
truth and that the truth may set us 
free, we, the faculty of the University 
of Iowa, recommend for the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws the distin- 
guished dean of Teachers College, 
James Earl Russell.” 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
then conferred on Dean Russell by 
President Jessup. 


COOKERY 


Miss Anna Barrows recently gave a 
series of six demonstration lectures 
for the Woman’s Department Club of 
Shreveport, La. Miss Barrows also 
gave demonstrations and several group 
talks at Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis. 

Mrs. Lilian M. Gunn gave a talk in 
April on “Table Service and Deco- 
rations” before the Westchester Wo- 
men’s Club of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Professor May B. Van Arsdale 
spoke recently before the Women’s 
Club of Suffern, N. J., on the subject 
of “Foods and Marketing.” In April 
she gave a talk before the Daily Food 
Alliance at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. George D. Strayer discussed the 
problem of financing education at a 
meeting of school committee men in 
Boston on April 6. He participated in 
a discussion of the same topic before 
the Federated Women’s Clubs in 
Atlantic City on May 3. On May 17, 
he spoke before the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials 
at their convention in St. Louis, Mo. 
His topic was “Financing Public 
Education.” 

On April 17, Dr. Strayer spoke in 
appreciation of the services of Super- 
intendent Herbert S. Weet of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., at a dinner given in Mr. 
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Weet’s honor which was attended by 
two thousand people. 

Professor N. L. Engelhardt has 
recently been elected a member of the 
Rotary Club of New York City. 
He represents college professors in the 
Club. 

The survey of the educational work 
of the New York Y. M. C. A., which 
was made under the auspices of the 
division of field studies of the Institute 
of Educational Research, with Dr. 
George D. Strayer as director and 
Professor F. W. Johnson as co-director, 
has now reached completion and is 
ready for the printer. Professor E. S. 
Evenden had charge of the sections 
dealing with administration, finance, 
and teachers. Mr. Paul R. Mort, 
associate in the department of educa- 
tional administration, prepared the 
section dealing with accounting. 

As chairman of the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Salaries, Professor 
E. S. Evenden prepared the report 
of this committee for the July meeting 
in Oakland, Cal. 

The following men who have majored 
in this department have recently com- 
pleted the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. Their dissertations are as 
follows: Mr. H. F. Clark, “Cost of 
Government and the Support of 
Education”; Mr. Homer E. Cooper, 
“Cost of Training Teachers; a Method 
of Determining Cost and Its Applica- 
tion in the State of New York”; Mr. 
William T. Melchior, “Insuring Public 
School Property”; Mr. Julius J. Oppen- 
heimer, “The Visiting Teacher Move- 
ment in the United States”; Mr. Paul 
C. Packer, “Housing of High-School 
Programs”; and Mr. P. R. Stevenson, 
“A Study of the Relation of Class Size 
to the Efficiency of Teaching.” 

The Report of the Survey of the 
School System of Stamford, Conn. has 
been completed and is now in the 
printer’s hands. This report will be 
issued by the School Committee of the 
Town of Stamford. 

Mr. Paul C. Packer, who has been 
an associate in educational adminis- 
tration, has gone to Iowa City, la. to 
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take up his duties as dean of the School 
of Education of the University of 
Iowa. 

Mr. J. Ralph McGaughy has been 
appointed assistant professor in the 
department of educational adminis- 
tration. He was formerly an associate 
in this department. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor Leta S. Hollingworth of 
the department of educational psy- 
chology participated in the selection of 
children for the new experimental 
school which was recently founded in 
Harrisburg by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
wife of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Children were selected from the 
public schools, by tests of endowment, 
and of achievement. 

The Macmillan Company will soon 
publish Special Talents and Defects, 
a new book for educators, by Pro- 
fessor Leta S. Hollingworth. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


During the latter part of the spring 
session several educators from various 
parts of the United States addressed 
the students of the major professional 
course in elementary education. On 
March 8, Mr. Edwin Reeder, super- 
visor of visual education in the Public 
Schools of Detroit, spoke before the 
group and exhibited some educational 
films that are now being used in that 
system. On March 27, Dr. Charles 
Russell of the University of Toledo 
addressed a joint meeting of the major 
professional courses in normal school 
and elementary education. On April 
10, Miss Bertha Barwis, supervisor of 
primary grades in Trenton, N. J., spoke 
before the elementary group. Dr. 
Ernest Horn of the University of Iowa 
addressed the class on April 17 and 19. 
On April 24, Mr. S. A. Courtis, director 
of instruction, teacher training, and 
research in the public schools of 
Detroit, spoke before a joint meeting 
of the major professional courses in 
normal school and elementary edu- 


cation. In the evening, Mr. Courtis was 
the guest of honor at a meeting of the 
Elementary Club. 

Dr. Milo B. Hillegas was on the 
program at the tenth annual meeting 
of Schoolmen’s Week at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His subject 
was “Types of Individual Difficulties in 
the Teaching of Arithmetic.” 

Professor Frank M. McMurry spoke 
before the students of Lehigh Uni- 
versity on April 20 with reference to 
their method of study. In the after- 
noon he conferred with the faculty on 
the same subject. 

On April 20, Dr. F. G. Bonser ad- 
dressed the International Kinder- 
garten Union at their meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on “Standards in Early Ele- 
mentary Education.” Professor Bonser 
spent the three weeks preceding the 
Teachers College summer session in 
teaching at the Normal School at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where the attendance was 
1,600 students. 

Mrs. Mossman spoke recently to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Roosevelt School of New Rochelle on 
the “Changing Points of View in Edu- 
cation.” On April 28, she addressed the 
teachers of Atlantic City, N. J., on 
“Objectives and Subject Matter of 
Reading, Spelling, and Language.” 
The teachers of that city are engaged 
in making a new curriculum for the 
schools, 


ENGLISH 


The department of English has had 
on display this summer a set of models 
which were made by members of the 
course in the drama to illustrate the 
staging of plays. The models show the 
stage of a typical Greek theater, that 
for a fourteenth century pageant, and 
the various types of English stages 
down to the present day. 

Professor Elizabeth Christine Cook 
gave a course in American literature 
at the summer session of Middlebury 
College. The English courses are 
given at Breadloaf, Vt., in what is 
known as the Middlebury College of 
English, 











HOUSE MANAGEMENT 


FINE ARTS 

In the June issue of The International 
Studio appears an appreciation of the 
life and work of the late Arthur Wesley 
Dow, with one reproduction in full 
color, and many half-tone reproduc- 
tions of his paintings and woodblock 
prints. The article is written by Pro- 
fessor George J. Cox, of the department 
of fine arts. 

Miss Sallie B. Tannahill’s book, 
P's and Q’s on the Art of Letter Arrange- 
ment, published by Doubleday, Page 
and Company, will appear in October. 

During the months of May and 
June, students of Professor Charles J. 
Martin held an exhibition of their work 
in pictorial composition at the 96th 
Street branch of the New York Public 
Library. The same or a similar ex- 
hibition is scheduled for the fall at 
Weyhe’s on Lexington Avenue. 

Miss Belle Northrup gave a course 
in art structure in the Summer School 
of the University of California. 

Professor Grace Cornell during the 
past year has conducted courses of 
lectures for executives and buyers of 
Abraham and Straus of Brooklyn, 
and R. H. Macy and Company of 
New York City. Professor Cornell 
gave an address on “Design—All About 
Us” at the meeting of the New England 
Home Economics Association in Boston 
last March. She spoke on “Art in Life” 
at the general meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in Chi- 
cago on August 2. 

Mr. John P. Heins of the department 
has been doing research work on 
ancient Egyptian jewelry in the col- 
lection of the New York Historical 
Society for Dr. Caroline Williams, the 
Egyptologist, who is compiling a 
catalogue of the collection. 

Mrs. Ruth R. Treganza sailed for 
Europe on June 2 to attend the summer 
session of the Fontainebleau School of 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. Albert W. Heckman has been 
acting this past year as critic for the 
Keramic Society of Greater New York, 
and the Newark Society of Keramic 
Art. 
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HOUSE MANAGEMENT 

Professor Emma H. Gunther spoke 
recently on “Household Arts in China,” 
before the student body of the Connec- 
ticut College for Women, at New 
London. 

On May 3, Miss Katharine Fisher 
addressed the students of the depart- 
ment of chemistry at Vassar College 
on some modern developments in home 
economics as they involve practical 
applications of the sciences to the art 
of living. 

Miss Lydia Ray Balderston attended 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association at the College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C., and presented a 
paper on developments of questions 
relating to sanitation and management 
of the home. 

A special visit to Vassar residence 
halls was arranged recently by Pro- 
fessor Gunther. The group included 
not only members of the class for ad- 
visers of women, but also a number of 
students who are preparing to become 
directors in college residences. In 
addition to visiting the various halls 
on the campus, the group had the 
pleasure of hearing talks by President 
Henry N. McCracken and Miss 
Thompson, who takes up her duties as 
dean next year. 

Miss Ferne E. Taylor, director of 
Chadbourne and Barnard Halls of the 
University of Wisconsin, was here for a 
month’s intensive study of institu- 
tional laundry problems with Miss 
Balderston. Her work included not 
only practical tests in the laundry 
laboratory, but also observational 
visits in various hospital, dormitory, 
community, and coéperative laundries. 
On her return Miss Taylor will re- 
organize the laundry of the residence 
halls of the University, and also give 
a course at the University relating to 
that kind of administration work. 

Mrs. Charles Vaughn has also been 
here for advisory work with Miss 
Balderston on the administration of a 
camp laundry. Mrs. Vaughn has 
charge of linen and laundry at the 
Hanoum Camps at Thetford, Vt., 
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having had several years’ experience in 
this division of camp activities. 

Among the recent visitors at College 
who are interested in the principles of 
home management and _ sanitation 
adaptable to homes in their own 
countries were: Dr. J. R. Fell of the 
Native Training Institute, Kafue, 
N. Rhodesia, South Africa; and Mr. 
Higginbotham of India. Miss Nadine 
Geitz, of Moscow, Russia, has also been 
visiting here, and hopes to matriculate 
as a regular student this fall. 

Keen interest is manifest in China 
regarding matters that pertain to 
household arts, and each week brings 
evidence of the desire of Chinese edu- 
cators for our coéperation. Mr. Fong 
F. Sec, a Teachers College graduate, 
now editor of the English department 
of the Commercial Press of Shanghai, 
writes as follows: “The Commercial 
Press is at present erecting a building 
which will be used as a social center for 
the employees and also a library that 
will be opened not only to people 
connected with the Company, but to 
outsiders as well. When the building 
is ready, we would like to set aside a 
space for an exhibit on household arts. 
This will be of material help in in- 
creasing an interest on this subject 
amongst the Chinese people. May we 
have your coéperation?” 

From Shanghai, Miss Martha Pyle, 
principal of McTyeire School, we have 
this message: “Our new dormitory is 
completed, and we are feeling great 
pride in the possession. We are eager 
to secure a returned student for our 
household arts department, and wish 
to get in touch with some one you 
could recommend as capable to or- 
ganize this work, which we hope to 
begin next September.” 

A bulletin of interest to directors of 
residence halls has recently been issued 
by the Department of the Interior, of 
the Bureau of Education, at Washing- 
ton. Its title is “Dormitories in Connec- 
tion with Public Secondary Schools,” 
Bulletin No. 12, for 1922, and it may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


On April 17, Professor Anna M. 
Cooley spoke to a group of teachers of 
Bridgeport, Conn., who are interested 
in the reorganization of high-school 
studies. 

Professor Cora M. Winchell spoke 
at Temple University and at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, in April. The 
latter part of April she gave addresses 
at Middlebury College, and at Greens- 
boro College for Women, Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Professor Wilhelmina H. Spohr gave 
an address before the home economics 
teachers of Philadelphia at their City 
Teachers’ Meeting in March. 

Teachers College students interested 
in extension work enjoyed a Get- 
Together Dinner on April 18 at the 
Livingston Collegiate Club. Their 
guests for the evening were Miss 
Marion Butters, state leader of New 
Jersey; Miss Pearl MacDonald, state 
leader of Pennsylvania; Miss Miriam 
Birdseye, States Relation Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Margaret 
Hartnett, Mrs. Marguerite Watson, 
Miss Doermann, county agents in 
New Jersey; Miss Edith Lacey, Home 
Bureau manager, Nassau County, 
New York; and Miss Christine Kelsey, 
junior project leader, Nassau County. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews 
spoke before the meeting of the Bridge- 
port Council of Social Agencies, held 
in March, on “Family Budget In- 
vestigations,” and “The Standard Bud- 
get for Dependent Families.” On 
March 20, Professor Andrews ad- 
dressed the New York Association of 
Bank Women, which met at the 
Central Union Trust Company, New 
York City, on the “Development of 
Service Bureaus in Commercial Banks 
and Trust Companies.” 

On May 18, he spoke before a section 
of the National Conference of Social 
Workers, which was held in Washing- 
ton, on “Family Budgets for Dependent 
Families and the Standard of Living.” 











MODERN LANGUAGES 


Mrs. Judson, budget expert with 
the American Mortgage and Trust 
Company of Chicago, IIl., spoke 
recently before the graduate class on 
“Income Management and Thrift Pro- 
motion.” 

Miss Sarah L. Oller, formerly a stu- 
dent in household economics, has 
recently accepted a position as budget 
expert with the New York City branch 
of the American Bond and Mortgage 
Company. 

The Economics of the Household—Its 
Administration and Finance, by Pro- 
fessor Andrews, has just been pub- 
lished by Macmillan. This is a college 
textbook covering the general field of 
the economic relationships of the home. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Professor Elijah W. Bagster-Collins 
gave an address on “Vocabularies of 
Modern Language Textbooks” at the 
March meeting of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education. On April 18, he talked 
on “Modern Language and Modern 
Language Teaching” at the Connecticut 
College for Women, New London. 

Arrangements have been completed 
by which the University of Paris will 
coéperate with Teachers College in 
offering a new program of graduate 
study leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts, which is especially designed to 
meet the needs of students and teachers 
of French. This new plan, which was 
arranged by Dr. Albert A. Méras, 
associate professor of French at Teach- 
ers College, who was visiting professor 
at the Sorbonne last year, provides 
that the student shall study one sum- 
mer session (July 9 to August 17) and 
one winter session (September 25 to 
January 31) at Teachers College, and 
the spring session (February 10 to 
July 1) at the University of Paris. 
On the satisfactory completion of the 
entire course the degree of Master of 
Arts will be awarded by Columbia 
University, and the student may also 
apply for the Teachers College diploma 
as teacher or supervisor of French. 
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The new offering was put into effect 
at once, which made it possible for 
students to begin the course this past 
summer at Teachers College. Those 
who did not begin with the summer 
session may start at Teachers College 
this fall, completing the necessary 
summer session in 1924 after the 
spring session at the University of 
Paris, 

During the period of study at 
Teachers College the student will de- 
vote his time to courses on the teaching 
of French, to courses in general edu- 
cation, and to advanced courses in the 
French language and literature. The 
work of the spring session at the 
University of Paris will be under the 
direct supervision of a member of the 
Faculty of Teachers College, and will 
be organized as follows: The Uni- 
versity of Paris will offer for a three 
weeks’ period (February 10 to March 1) 
special preparatory courses aiming to 
assist the student to adjust himself to 
the new work. From March I to July 1, 
the students will follow an intensive 
program of study under many of the 
most eminent specialists of France and 
professors of the University of Paris. 
These courses are to be given at the 
Ecole de Préparation des Professeurs 
de Frangais 4 |’Etranger, which is a 
division of the Faculty of Letters of 
the University of Paris. These courses 
include the following: (1) Revision des 
connaissances relatives a l'histoire, 
la géographie et la civilisation de la 
France; (2) Vues sommaires_ sur 
l’enseignement dans les pays étrangers; 
(3) Littérature francaise; (4) Pho- 
nétique du francais; (5) Lecture a 
haute voix; (6) Vocabulaire frangais; 
(7) Grammaire, formes et syntaxe du 
francais; (8) Orthographe; (9) Com- 
position frangaise; (10) Explication de 
textes. 

At the end of the course at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, students will be free 
to return to the United States or to 
remain in France for the summer, 
where they will have the opportunity 
of taking various tours at reduced 
prices through the most important 
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provinces of France, specially or- 
ganized for them by the Office National 
du Tourisme, a government bureau 
of the Ministry of Public Works. 
Special arrangements have also been 
made for a reduction of 30 per cent on 
the steamer fare from New York to 
Paris and return via the French Line. 
This new course of study is open to 
college graduates who hold an approved 
Bachelor’s degree, and to others whose 
previous training has been sufficiently 
comprehensive. Prospective students 
must apply in advance for admission 
to this course. A _ special circular 
describing the arrangements in detail 
may be had on application to the 
Secretary of Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City. 


MATHEMATICS 


It is interesting to record the pub- 
lication by the American Museum of 
Natural History of a study in the early 
history of mathematics by Mr. L. 
Leland Locke, of Brooklyn, a former 
student in this department. The work 
is entitled “The Ancient Quipu or 
Peruvian Knot Record,” and shows a 
numerical symbolism used by the 
ancient Incas. It is the most authori- 
tative work on this subject that has 
ever appeared. The study was begun 
in the class in the history of mathe- 
matics some years ago. 

Professor David Eugene Smith ad- 
dressed the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics of the Middle States and 
Maryland on April 21, explaining the 
new College Entrance Board Syllabi in 
Mathematics. He is a member of the 
Commission which has prepared these 
syllabi, and the revision represents a 
somewhat radical change in the college 
entrance requirements. Professor Clif- 
ford B. Upton also spoke at the same 
meeting. 

At the Copernicus Celebration held 
at Columbia University on April 24, 
a large amount of material from Pro- 
fessor Smith’s private collection was 
placed upon exhibition!in the Avery 
Library. 
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MUSIC 


The music department was rep- 
resented at the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, which was held in 
Cleveland during the week of April 9, 
by Miss Helen Latham, Miss Willian 
Watson Beaumont, and Professor 
Charles H. Farnsworth. There were 
fourteen hundred delegates present at 
the convention. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the meeting was the strong im- 
pression made upon those present of the 
value, both to the students and to the 
community as a whole, of the instru- 
mental work which is being so rapidly 
developed, especially in the schools of 
the West. Professor Farnsworth read 
a paper on “A Golden Mean in School 
Music Education,” and also gave a 
report as chairman of the Educational 
Council of the Conference, on the work 
of the Council during the past year. 

The department is planning a series 
of eleven recitals to test the accomplish- 
ment of piano and voice students. 
These recitals are quite different from 
those usually given in conservatories, 
for instead of having the aim purely 
that of technical accomplishment, the 
work is to be conducted for the specific 
purpose of preparing students for 
special needs, such as kindergarten 
work, playing for school exercises, or 
for physical training classes, if neces- 
sary; and also quite largely for those 
who wish through their playing to 
develop a better appreciation of music 
as an art. To accomplish such ends 
the work has to be adapted to the pre- 
vious technical and musical capacities 
of the pupils, so that definite results 
can be obtained along these specific 
lines. One of the recitals will be a 
demonstration of the homophone, a 
new instrument recently put on the 
market, which enables students who 
play or sing to have an exact record of 
what they do, capable of being re- 
produced a fairly large number of 
times. These wax records can be used 
over and over if they are scraped down, 
and have proved unusually effective in 
making it possible for students to find 
out how what they do sounds to others. 











NURSING EDUCATION 


Burns’ wish that “some great power the 
gift would gi’e us to see ourselves as 
ithers see us,” is even more necessary 
in what we hear than in what we see, 
for the singer never hears his own voice 
as others hear it, and it is very difficult 
for the player not to imagine while 
looking at the notation that he is 
carrying out all the marks of expression 
which the eye presents to him, or which 
he thinks of. An instrument, therefore, 
that faithfully reproduces what one 
does is of especial value in learning to 
produce music. Demonstrations will 
be given of record making, and a prize 
given for the best in both piano and 
voice. The department has used the 
dictaphone very successfully for this 
same purpose. The advantage of the 
homophone is that it requires no tubes 
at the ear, and gives a more permanent 
record. The stimulation for more 
effective work has been very marked 
since the instrument has been used, 
bearing testimony to the truth of the 
idea that the most important knowl- 
edge for progress is “to know thyself.” 

Miss Jane Dorsey, a graduate stu- 
dent in the department, has tabulated 
a report from the questionnaires which 
were sent out by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Educational Council of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference. The form of the statements 
was very kindly prepared by Dr. E. S. 
Evenden. The report includes twenty- 
eight graphs showing the work done in 
music in the counties and cities of the 
United States. Of the twenty-one 
million school population some twelve 
million are covered in this report, 
representing forty-seven per cent of the 
counties and sixty-one per cent of the 
cities. The findings show that of the 
total number of pupils in our schools, 
something over eight million, or ap- 
proximately thirty-eight per cent, 
have some form of music instruction. 
Of the total expenditure for education 
in the country, the amount spent for 
music in the counties and cities re- 
porting is six-tenths of one per cent. 
By means of the graphs it is possible 
to study what an individual state or 
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district is accomplishing as compared 
with the rest of the country. Thus, the 
report will be a very valuable con- 
tribution to a study of the problem of 
school music all over the country. 

The Music and Speech Club has just 
completed a very successful year under 
the able management of Miss Frances 
Fricke as president. The last meeting 
was held April 17 in the studio on the 
top floor of Bancreft Hall, with over 
sixty members present. A musical 
program was given by the members of 
the Faculty. Those taking part were 
Miss Helen Latham, Mrs. Margaret 
Zerbe Cowl, Mr. R. Norman Jolliffe, 
and Mr. Frederick S. Andrews, as well 
as some violinists representing Mr. 
Edgar S. Stowell. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Annie W. Goodrich has 
been appointed dean of the new School 
of Nursing at Yale University. Pro- 
fessor Goodrich has been on the staff 
of the department of nursing education 
of Teachers College for the last ten 
years. The loss to Teachers College 
can hardly be measured, but the op- 
portunity which the new school offers, 
endowed as it is by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is unique in its possibilities 
and it is very gratifying to know that 
Miss Goodrich’s long and rich training 
and experience, and her exceptional 
powers are to be applied to this new 
and important development in nursing 
education. 

The ;estate of LaVerne Noyes of 
Chicago is offering generous scholar- 
ships to graduate nurses who served in 
the Army or Navy during the recent 
war. Last year fourteen students at 
Teachers College were given such aid, 
in addition to twenty who were as- 
sisted during the summer session. For 
this coming academic year twenty 
scholarships are offered to students at 
Teachers College. These scholarships 
cover full tuition for the year, and are 
awarded upon recommendation of the 
nursing education department. It is 
gratifying to find that five of the Noyes 
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scholarships are offered to graduate 
nurses entering the department of 
nursing of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, where Miss Abby Rob- 
erts, one of our former students, is in 
charge of the work. Five of these 
scholarships are also offered to grad- 
uate nurses entering the University of 
California. 

Professor Lillian A. Hudson recently 
addressed the senior class and alumnae 
of the Presbyterian Hospital on “Op- 
portunities for Educational Work in 
Public Health Nursing.” 

Miss Maude Muse has had two arti- 
cles recently in the American Journal of 
Nursing on “Habits and Skills” and 
“Stimulus and Response.” She gave an 
address on the “Teaching of Drugs and 
Solutions” before the Institute for 
Nurses at Mt. Sinai Hospital. 

Miss Elizabeth Burgess gave the 
commencement address at the St. 
Johns Hospital School of Nursing, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Professor Isabel M. Stewart sailed 
on April 18 for Italy. While abroad 
she visited Switzerland, France, and 
England, and has just returned to Col- 
lege for the opening of the winter ses- 
sion. 

The Historical Nursing Collection 
maintained by the department has been 
enriched recently by many additions of 
purely Nightingale material. It has 
seemed well to concentrate all energies 
for a time to make it as complete a 
collection of Nightingale material as 
is possible. Francis Edwards, a book- 
seller in London, who has helped the 
department for many years, is now at 
work delving. A very rare pamphlet, 
and also another autographed letter 
have just been received. The col- 
lection will be of interest not only to 
nurses and hospital workers, but also to 
social workers—a field in which Miss 
Nightingale was preéminent. 

Mademoiselle de Joannis, a student 
here for the first half of last year, 
returned to Paris in February, and will 
ultimately take charge of the new 
school of nursing which is being es- 
tablished there by the American Com- 


mittee for Devastated France in co- 
operation with leading French physi- 
cians and educators. Mesdemoiselles 
Eldin and Leveleux who were also here 
during the first term returned to be- 
come members of the training school 
staff of the new school. 

Courses in nursing education were 
given at various summer schools 
throughout the country, many of which 
were taught by graduates of Teachers 
College. At Stanford University, Pro- 
fessor Carolyn Gray of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, and 
Miss Sarah White both gave courses. 
At the University of Iowa, courses in 
nursing administration and instruction 
were conducted by Miss Mary C. 
Wheeler, one of our earlier graduates 
of 1904, and Miss Josephine Creelman, 
class of 1917. The department of 
nursing education of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, gave its first summer session 
courses this year. Professor Annie 
Goodrich gave a series of lectures 
during the first week of the session, 
and Miss Susan Watson, class of 1913, 
gave a course in methods. 

The following appoint ments of grad- 
uates of the department are of interest: 
Miss Jessie Catton, class of 1908, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, in which one of the earliest 
schools of nursing in this country was 
established. Miss Stella Ackley, class of 
1915, is now educational director in 
the Milwaukee County Hospital, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. Miss Elizabeth Dines, 
M.A., 1922, has been appointed director 
of Nursing Service of the Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor, New York City. Miss 
Theresa Kraker has been appointed 
assistant to the director of the National 
Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing. 

The European Council for the Edu- 
cation of Nurses held its second annual 
conference in Paris, March 12-16. 
The following former students of 
Teachers College contributed to the 
program: Miss Marion Parsons, di- 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


rectress of the State School of Nursing 
of Prague; Miss Helen Bridge, di- 
rectress of the School of Nursing at 
Warsaw; Miss Rachel Torrance of 
Sofia; and Mlle. de Joannis of Paris. 


NUTRITION 


Professors Henry C. Sherman and 
Mary S. Rose are among the new Fel- 
lows recently elected by the American 
Public Health Association. 

Professors Sherman and Rose, Miss 
Grace MacLeod, and Miss Hessler 
attended the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society held during the week 
of April 2 in New Haven. Professor 
Sherman read a paper on “Mineral 
Metabolism” as a part of the sym- 
posium on nutrition; and Professor 
Rose and Miss MacLeod presented a 
paper on the “Place of White Bread in 
the Diet,” reporting some of the work 
done in coéperation with the depart- 
ment of biological chemistry under the 
grant from the Fleischman Company. 
This paper dealt with the value of some 
common food materials such as milk, 
carrots, eggs, and meat, as supplements 
to white bread. 

Professor Rose spoke before the 
Brooklyn Pediatric Society, on April 25, 
on “The Application of Some Funda- 
mental Principles of Nutrition to the 
Feeding of Children.” On April 28, 
she attended a general conference of 
public health organizations of Massa- 
chusetts in Springfield, speaking on 
“Meeting the Problem of the Delicate 
Child.” 

Research work on the basal metabo- 
lism of young girls is being continued 
with the help of some of the graduate 
students, and the special assistance of 
Miss Harriet Stone, a graduate of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
subsequently a nutrition worker in the 
public schools of Honolulu. 

During the spring session, a special 
health campaign was conducted in 
order to give students of household arts 
education and nutrition opportunity 
to compare their own physical status 
with their health possibilities, and to 
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inaugurate measures for health im- 
provement where needed. A committee 
consisting of Professors Rose, Thomas 
D. Wood, Cora M. Winchell, Jesse F. 
Williams, and Dr. M. Alice Asserson, 
had charge of this undertaking. A 
Personal Health Scale, prepared by 
Dr. Wood, served as the basis of the 
investigation. Miss Maud March gave 
a general health examination to each 
student, and referred those who needed 
further observation to Dr. Wood or 
Dr. Asserson for special examination. 
The daily hygienic regimen was 
analyzed in detail for the purpose of 
systematic scoring. The students 
scored themselves in subjective factors. 
A week’s record of food intake and of 
how all time was spent was given to the 
committee by each student. These are 
being tabulated and scored. About one 
hundred twenty-five students enrolled 
voluntarily. It is hoped that the 
experience gained in this campaign will 
not only be valuable to the individual 
student, but will contribute something 
to the health education movement. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood attended 
the conference on a National Program 
of Athletics for Girls and Women, 
which was conducted under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Herbert Hoover in Wash- 
ington on April 5-7. On April 23, he 
addressed the Free Kindergarten As- 
sociation of Brooklyn at its annual 
meeting. 

Dr. Jesse F. Williams addressed the 
American Physical Education Con- 
vention at Springfield, Mass., on 
April 12, on the subject, “Standards 
for Judging Physical Education Prac- 
tice.” Dr. Williams spoke at School- 
men's Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, on April 13. His 
topic was “Points of View in the Health 
Education of School Children.” 

Miss Helen Frost attended the 
conference of women physical edu- 
cation directors called by Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover of the National Amateur 
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Athletic Federation in Washington on 
April 5. 

The sixth camp course for women 
offered by the department of physical 
education was given at Camp Lenore, 
Hinsdale, Mass., from June 7 to 28. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Several members of the department 
of secondary education actively co- 
operated last year with the College 
Entrance Examination Board Com- 
mission in the preparation of new types 
of examinations. Considerable _re- 
search and experimentation are being 
carried on in this field. 

The National Education Association 
subcommittee on the classification of 
educational materials, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, has prepared an extensive list 
of index headings which is to be issued 
in mimeographed form for trial and 
criticism. This tentative list will be 
sent in September to about two hun- 
dred educators and librarians. 

At the last two meetings for the year 
of the Secondary Group, Mr. Walter R. 
Marsh, headmaster of St. Paul's 
School, spoke on “The Future of The 
College Entrance Examination Board,” 
and Professor F. W. Johnson led a 
discussion of the Dalton Plan, which 
he has recently been studying in several 
secondary schools. A distinct con- 
tribution was made by Mr. Walter D. 
Head, who has been experimenting with 
the Dalton Plan in the Nichols School 
of Buffalo. 

Recent publications by Professor 
Briggs are the following: “Printing in 
Public Schools,” School and Society, 
17:162-63; “An Examination in First- 
Year Latin,” Classical Weekly, 16:148- 
51; “The Lohr-Latshaw Latin Test,” 
Classical Journal, May, 1923; “The 
Status of the Junior High School,” 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 9:193-201. 

Professor Briggs spoke recently be- 
fore the teachers of Baltimore, Atlanta, 
and Alabama, at the State Teachers’ 
Association meetings; before the Co- 


lumbia chapter of Phi Delta Kappa; 
and the New York Association of 
Teachers of Modern Languages. 
Professor Franklin W. Johnson has 
recently given two addresses in Boston, 
one to the principals and heads of 
departments of the junior and senior 
high schools, and the other to the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters Club. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Miss Esther M. Cundiff has given 
two talks recently, one at Grantwood, 
N. J., to the Woman’s Club on the 
“Appropriateness of Dress,” and the 
other at Teaneck, N. J., to the Civic 
Club. The latter was a talk and 
demonstration. 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey has given 
demonstrations in millinery to the 
county dress agents and leaders at 
Cobleskill, N. Y.; Hackensack, N. J.; 
Hamilton, N. Y.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Maywood, N. J.; 
and Mineola, N. Y. 


EXTRAMURAL COURSES 


The total enrolment in the forty- 
one extramural courses given by 
Teachers College during the year 1922- 
1923 was 3,306. This is a gain of 63 
per cent in the number of classes, and 
70 per cent in the number of students; 
73.2 per cent of the students in the 
classes earned college credit as com- 
pared with 64.2 per cent last year. 

The cities in which extramural 
courses were conducted were as fol- 
lows: Bridgeport (4), Meriden, Strat- 
ford, Waterbury, and Westport in 
Connecticut; Washington (5) in the 
District of Columbia; Fall River, 
Lynn, and Quincy in Massachusetts; 
Bayonne (4), Elizabeth (2), Engle- 
wood, Hackensack, Irvington, Morris- 
town, Newark, New Brunswick, Pater- 
son (2), and Trenton in New Jersey; 
New Rochelle, Schenectady, and Yon- 
kers (3) in New York; Norristown, 
Philadelphia (3), and Scranton in 
Pennsylvania making a total of twenty- 
five cities in six states. 
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Forty-five instructors participated in 
the work of these courses, of whom all 
but six were regular members of the 
Teachers College staff; seventeen of 
these were of professorial rank; nine 
were full professors. The following de- 
partments were represented: philos- 
ophy of education, educational psy- 
chology, educational measurements, 
educational sociology, kindergarten, 
elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, English, geography, history, 
mathematics, music, fine arts, in- 
dustrial arts, household arts, edu- 
cational and school hygiene. Twenty- 
eight different courses, corresponding 
to similar courses in residence, were 
included in the schedule. 

The two outstanding features of the 
year’s work were the increase in the 
number of courses continued through- 
out the year, and the constantly grow- 
ing interest in the work of the junior 
high school. Three cities provided 
definite training for a sufficient num- 
ber of their teachers to man their new 
junior high schools. Professors Thomas 
H. Briggs, F. W. Johnson, E. K. Fret- 
well, C. C. Tillinghast, and teachers 
of special subjects participated in the 
conduct of these courses. 

In addition to giving instruction, 
a number of the Teachers College 
representatives were called upon to 
give expert assistance in solving local 
problems of instruction. In certain 
systems, for example, new courses of 
study have been formulated with our 
help. It is worthy of note also that in 
some of the courses, graduate students 
for the first time have been asked to 
make special studies. This is a practice 
which will probably become general. 

During the summer session, Pro- 
fessor Hosic gave two courses, one on 
supervision and the other on the project 
method, in the University of California 
at Berkeley. He acted as secretary of 
the International Conference on Edu- 
cation held in San Francisco from 
June 28 to July 6, and took part in the 
program of the National Education 
Association. At the first evening 
session of the general association he 
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spoke on “A National Program for the 
Training of Teachers in Service.” 
His topics before various departments 
were as follows: Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, “The Education of Young 
Children”; Library Department, “The 
Place of General Reading in the Edu- 
cation of Children”; National Con- 
ference on Educational Method, “The 
Place and Work of the Conference”; 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, “A Program of Investigation”; 
National Council on Social Studies, 
“Some Applications of the Project 
Idea to the Social Studies.” 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The pupils of the sixth grade under 
the guidance of Mrs. Satis N. Coleman 
and Miss Emily Ann Barnes composed 
a song entitled “Justice,” which has 
been published. It is hoped that a class 
of school children in Washington, D. C., 
will learn this song, and will sing it 
before the Congressional Committee on 
Indian Affairs when Congress convenes 
in December. 

In January, while the last Congress 
was considering the Bursam Bill 
giving title to settlers who were using 
land and water rights belonging to the 
Pueblo Indians, a group of Pueblo 
Councillors came to an Assembly of 
the Lincoln School, and explained 
much of their history, customs, and 
grievances. The pupils were greatly 
impressed with the story of this Indian 
community. The song just published 
is an expression of their desire that the 
Indians be fairly treated. 

Plans have been under way for more 
than a year for the building of an over- 
night lodge, to cost approximately 
$1,500, near enough to the School so 
that groups of pupils can go there on 
hikes and camping expeditions, and 
may have the experience of caring for 
themselves overnight. A committee 
was recently appointed by the Student 
Council to make plans for this cabin. 
The School has undertaken to secure 
the land, part of the building funds are 
being donated by the parents and 
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friends of the School, and the rest is 
being raised by the pupils through 
dramatic performances, athletic con- 
tests, candy sales, and the like. The 
Boy Scouts are raising money to fur- 
nish the lodge when it is completed. 

All of the sixteen members of last 
year’s graduating class are planning to 
continue their education in college. 
Five of them expect to go to Harvard, 
two to Middlebury, and one each to 
Columbia, Barnard, Wellesley, Cor- 
nell, Princeton, Dartmouth, Denison, 
Peabody, and the University of Wis- 
consin. The graduates of preceding 
years, two classes, are now all in 
college. 

At the meeting of the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association on April 20, Mr. W. R. 
Spurrier, formerly principal of the 
High School at Princeton, Ill., read a 
paper entitled “The ‘Must’ versus 
‘Growth’ in Terms of Education”; 
and Professor James F. Hosic, as- 
sociate professor of education at 
Teachers College, read a paper on 
“Factors of School Success, Continued.” 
Both Mr. Spurrier and Mr. Hosic are 
parents of Lincoln School pupils. 
These two speakers were followed by 
Mr. Abraham Flexner, who presented 
“Some Further Considerations.” It is 
expected that the papers of Mr. 
Spurrier, Mr. Hosic, and Mr. Flexner 
will be printed for distribution as 
school pamphlets. 

During the past two years, an in- 
tensive study of the achievement of 
students in high-school chemistry has 
been in progress. A set of thirty-six 
tests has been prepared for this in- 
vestigation. These tests were pub- 
lished under the title, “A New Series of 
High-School Chemistry Tests for In- 
structional Purposes,” by Earl R. 
Glenn of the Lincoln School, and Louis 
E. Welton, Elyria High School, Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Some recent articles concerning high- 
school science are: “The Relation of the 
High-School Library to the Teaching 
of Chemistry,” by Earl R. Glenn and 
Anne T. Eaton, which appeared in 
The Library Journal; “An Analysis of 
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the College Entrance Board Questions 
in Physics,” by Earl R. Glenn and 
Ivan L. Brookmeyer, which was pub- 
lished in School Science and Mathe- 
matics; “Coéperative Work in the 
Organization of Local Material for 
General Science Instruction: Water 
Supply Systems,” a series of four 
articles which appeared in the General 
Science Quarterly; “Training the Gen- 
eral Science Teacher,” by Otis W. 
Caldwell, published in School Science . 
and Mathematics. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


H. G. Wells in The Outline of History 
said, “Out of the trouble and tragedy 
of this present time there may emerge 
a moral and intellectual revival, a 
religious revival, of a simplicity and 
scope to draw together men of alien 
races and now discrete traditions into 
one common and sustained way of 
living for the world’s service. We can- 
not foretell the scope and power of such 
a revival; we cannot even produce 
evidence of its onset. The beginnings 
of such things are never conspicuous.” 

We hope that the codperation of the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups 
at Teachers College may prove to be 
one of these “inconspicuous beginnings.” 
These organizations have for some 
years past joined their forces in the 
field of social service and recreation, 
but only lately have they ventured 
to share experiences in worship and 
religious education. The TEACHERS 
COLLEGE REcoRD of May, 1922 gave 
an account of their common study of 
their various forms of worship. The 
program of their conference this year 
on religious education follows: 


I. “Our Common Task,” Dr. Edward 
A. Steiner, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Grinnell College, Iowa. 


II. Symposium—“How the Schools 
and Churches are Coping with 
the Task.” 

“Moral Education through the 
Public School Curriculum,” Dr. 
John Dewey, Professor of Philos- 




















RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


ophy, Columbia University.— 
“Catholic Religious Education,” 
Dr. John Ryan S.T.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology, 
Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—*“Protestant Re- 
ligious Education,” Professor Ar- 
thur L. Swift, Director of Field 
Work, Union Theological Semi- 
nary.—“Jewish Religious Educa- 
tion,” Rabbi Israel Goldstein, 
Rabbi of Temple B’nai Jeshurun. 


The aim of these conferences has 
not been to arrive at some minimum 
upon which all could agree, but rather 
to gain an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the other’s point of view. 
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There has been no paring down or ob- 
scuring of differences, but rather an 
illumination of them by presenting 
the background out of which they 
arose, and the purposes to which they 
contribute. 

A frank presentation of radically 
different points of view on issues of 
common interest is always of value. 
When this can be done on the same 
platform, not only without rancor or 
bitterness, but in the spirit of fellow- 
ship, something has been achieved. 
These brief experiences are satisfying, 
and we hope they may be increasingly 
valuable, and eventually lead us into 
“a common and sustained way of 
living for the world’s service.” 

















ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


THE ALUMNI ELECTIONS 


The balloting for officers this year 
was the heaviest in the history of the 
Alumni Association. The following 
new officers were elected: President, 
Dr. G. H. Reavis (M.A. 1916, Ph.D. 
1920), dean, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh; second vice- 
president, Miss Lillian Hudson (B.S. 
1917, M.A. 1918), assistant professor 
of nursing education, Teachers College; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Edith E. 
Swan (B.S. 1920), assistant, Bureau of 
Educational Service, Teachers College; 
treasurer, Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds 
(M.A. 1920, Ph.D. 1923), director, 
Bureau of Educational Service, and 
assistant professor of education, Teach- 
ers College; member-at-large, Dr. 
Edward S. Evenden (M.A. 1911, Ph.D. 
1919), professor of education, Teachers 
College. 

The officers of the Association whose 
terms of office extend for another 
year are as follows: First vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Fannie W. Dunn (B.S. 
1915, A.M. 1917, Ph.D. 1920), assist- 
ant professor of education, Teach- 
ers College; recording secretary, Miss 
Agnes Burke (B.S. 1913), instructor in 
lower primary education, and teacher 
in Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College; member-at-large, Dr. Bessie 
Lee Gambrill (M.A. 1911, Ph.D. 1922), 
assistant professor of elementary edu- 
cation, Yale University. 

The newly elected Alumni Trustee is 
Miss Roxana Steele (B.S. 1912), 
director of training school, Bloomsburg 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Dr. A. B. Meredith, graduate student 
in 1910-11, and state commissioner of 
education for Connecticut, is the other 
Alumni Trustee whose term expires 
March, 1924. 
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ANNUAL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Teachers 
College alumni was held on February 
28, at the Hotel Winton in Cleveland, 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. More 
than one thousand alumni and guests 
were seated at the tables, the largest 
number ever assembled at an annual 
Teachers College dinner. 

The toastmaster for the occasion was 
Superintendent J. H. Bentley of Du- 
luth, Minn. The dinner was an es- 
pecially enthusiastic one, and was in 
fact a second edition of the dinner 
given to Dean Russell, the week before, 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, in honor of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as dean of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The first speaker on the program was 
Miss Estaline Wilson, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Toledo, Ohio. 
She brought to the group much joy by 
reading involved extracts from the 
professional writings of members of 
the Faculty and then humorously 
paraphrasing and simplifying these 
complicated statements. Dr. R. G. 
Reynolds, the field secretary of the 
Association, explained very briefly 
the proposed new alumni magazine 
and asked for a straw vote as to its 
acceptability to the alumni present. 
He then introduced the new president 
of the Alumni Association, Dean 
George H. Reavis of the University 
of Pittsburgh, who expressed apprecia- 
tion of his election and outlined some 
suggestions for the further develop- 
ment of alumni activities. Superin- 
tendent John H. Beveridge of Omaha, 
Neb., president of the Department of 











CINCINNATI CLUB 


Superintendence, and Dr. Ernest Horn 
of the University of Iowa, both 
alumni of Teachers College, were the 
next speakers on the program and gave 
splendid after-dinner talks. 

The Faculty was represented on the 
program by Dr. W. C. Bagley, Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates, and Professor May B. 
Van Arsdale. Their talks were full of 
reminiscence and of the present ac- 
tivities of the College, and were en- 
thusiastically received by the alumni. 

The last speaker on the program was 
Dean Russell who was given a real 
ovation. His story of twenty-five years 
of Teachers College, and his tribute to 
Trustees, Faculty, and alumni, held the 
close attention of the audience. 

As guests of honor at the speakers’ 
table were seated Miss Lida Lee Tall, 
principal of the State Normal School, 
Towson, Md., former president of the 
Alumni Association; Dr. Frank Pierre- 
pont Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation for the state of New York, and 
formerly Alumni Trustee of Teachers 
College; and Dr. William B. Owen, 
president of the National Education 
Association, and president of the 
Chicago Normal College. 


DEAN RUSSELL VISITS 
ALUMNI CLUBS 


In February, Dean Russell made an 
extended trip to the Pacific coast. 
Local Teachers College clubs in several 
cities held meetings so that Dr. Russell 
might be their guest. Dinners were 
given in his honor at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and 
Denver. In each city a large and en- 
thusiastic group met to greet him. 
The occasions were especially enjoyed 
because they gave the alumni in the 
Far West an opportunity to share in 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. 
Russell’s deanship of Teachers College. 

At these meetings the alumni always 
welcome the opportunity to receive 
news of the College. Great interest was 
expressed in the new Library Building, 
and the new International Institute, 
which Dean Russell told them about. 
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ALABAMA CLUB 


The Teachers College Club of 
Alabama held its annual meeting in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the Alabama State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Birmingham. 

About one hundred alumni met for 
dinner at the Tutwiler Hotel. The 
gathering was an enthusiastic one. 
After the dinner was served, Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, the guest of honor, 
brought greetings from Teachers Col- 
lege. President Spright Dowell of 
Auburn, Professor James J. Doster of 
University, Mr. Frank Grove, prin- 
cipal of Mobile High School, Miss Cora 
Pearson, president of the Club, and 
others spoke. 


BANGOR CLUB 


The Teachers College Club of 
Bangor, Maine, held a meeting on 
February 6. After an _ interesting 
program, the following officers were 
elected for the year: President, Super- 
intendent A. B. Garcelon of Bangor; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Augusta P. 
Kirstein of Bangor. 


CINCINNATI CLUB 


The annual meeting of the South- 
western Ohio Teachers College Club 
was held at the Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, on the evening of Friday, 
March 2. Fifty alumni of Teachers 
College, living in and around Cin- 
cinnati, were present. The College was 
represented by Dr. R. G. Reynolds, 
field secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, who brought greetings from the 
institution and reported upon its 
progress and plans. 

An interesting narrative entitled 
“A Pedagogue’s Romance,” written 
in thirty chapters and read by thirty 
individuals, traced the influence of 
modern educational ideas and of 
Teachers College upon two individuals 
who closed their interesting career in 
the usual living happily ever after. 
Another feature of the evening was a 
series of toasts grouped around the 
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next twenty-five years of Teachers 
College, and offering in a semi-serious, 
semi-humorous vein appreciations of 
the past and suggestions for the future 
of the College from the viewpoint of 
the elementary principal, the high- 
school teacher, the religious educator, 
the elementary teacher, and the school 
administrator. 

Mr. Edward D. Roberts, assistant 
superintendent of schools, was toast- 
master, and was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Club for the coming 
year. 


CONNECTICUT CLUB 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Teachers College Club of Connecticut 
was held at the Bond Annex in Hart- 
ford on Saturday, February 10, follow- 
ing a luncheon. Dr. R. G. Reynolds, 
field secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, was the guest of the Club, and 
told the group what is going on at 
Teachers College. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Dr. A. 
B. Meredith, commissioner of edu- 
cation, Hartford; vice-president, Miss 
Maud Keator, Hartford; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Marion C. Sheridan, 
New Haven. 

The Connecticut Club had three 
representatives at the annual meeting 
of the Alumni Council which took 
place at the time of the Alumni Re- 
union in February: Mrs. Frank F. 
Douden, Guilford; Miss Marion C. 
Sheridan, New Haven; and Dr. A. B. 
Meredith, the Alumni Trustee. 


EAST CHINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


The Teachers College Club of East 
China held its annual meeting in 
Shanghai on the evening of Febru- 
ary 9. Thirty-three alumni of Teachers 
College and four guests were present. 
Dr. William A. McCall of the Teachers 
College Faculty, who was on leave of 
absence to carry on special educational 
work in China, was the guest of honor. 
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A cable of congratulation to Dean 
Russell on his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as dean of Teachers College, which was 
celebrated at the alumni conferences 
was drafted and sent by the Club. 

A committee consisting of Dean W. 
T. Tao of Southeastern University, 
Nanking, chairman; Professor King 
Chu of The Commercial Press, Shang- 
hai; and Professor Sterling G. Brinkley 
of Soochow University, Soochow, was 
appointed to make arrangements for 
the formation of a National Teachers 
College Club of China at the meeting 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Education in Peking 
in July. Much enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed for such a club and for the 
service which it can render to educa- 
tion in China. 


MINNESOTA CLUB 


The Minnesota Teachers College 
Club of Columbia University united 
with the Minneapolis Grade Teachers’ 
Association in giving a luncheon in 
honor of Dr. William H. Kilpatrick on 
Saturday, March 31. Dr. Kilpatrick 
gave a course of five lectures in Minne- 
apolis from March 30 to April 2, under 
the auspices of the Minneapolis Grade 
Teachers’ Association. The luncheon 
in his honor was given at Donaldson’s 
Tea Rooms, where over two hundred 
persons gathered to hear informal 
speeches by Dr. Kilpatrick and other 
distinguished men and women, among 
whom were Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. W. E. Haggerty, dean of the 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota; Mr. W. F. Webster, 
superintendent of Minneapolis Public 
Schools; Dr. H. O. Rugg of Teachers 
College; Mr. Zenos Scott, superintend- 
ent of schools of Springfield, Mass.; 
Miss Katherine Hamilton, assistant 
superintendent of St. Paul Public 
Schools and former president of the 
Minnesota Teachers College Club; 
and Miss Zelma Goldsworthy of West 
High School, Minneapolis, vice-presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Club. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
CLUB 


The Western Pennsylvania Teach- 
ers College Club met in Pittsburgh at 
Oak Manor, the Faculty club of the 
University of Pittsburgh, on May 5. 
Dr. R. G. Reynolds was the guest of 
honor. The President of the Club, 
Professor Clyde B. Moore, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, introduced 
Mr. C. E. Dickey, superintendent of 
schools of Allegheny County, as toast- 
master. Dr. William M. Davidson, 
superintendent of schools of Pitts- 
burgh, spoke appreciatively of the in- 
fluence of Teachers College on the 
profession at large. Dean G. H. Reavis, 
president of the Alumni Association, 
spoke briefly of the work of Teachers 
College in preparing so many of our 
leaders in teacher-training institutions. 
Dr. Reynolds reported the news of the 
College to the Club. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


The Teachers College Club of 
Philadelphia held a luncheon-meeting 
at Bryn Athyn on Saturday, April 28. 
There were fifty members present, and 
the president of the Club, Mr. Arthur 
Jones, presided. Professor Emma H. 
Gunther, of Teachers College, was the 
guest of the Club and addressed the 
gathering. 

The following officers for the en- 
suing year were elected: President, 
Dr. Reginald Brown. of Bryn Athyn 
Academy; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Constance Pendleton, Bryn Athyn. 


REPORT OF THE 
ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


The retiring Alumni Trustee, Dr. 
Lida B. Earhart, of the University 
of Nebraska, made the following report 
this winter to the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College. 

Early in June, 1922, the following 
letter and questionnaire, which are 
self-explanatory, were mailed to all of 
the alumniof Teachers College who have 
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in the past been granted fellowships, 
scholarships or loans by Teachers 
College. 


To ALUMNI OF TEACHERS COLLEGE: 

With the increased attendance at 
Teachers College, the number of 
students needing financial assistance 
has increased, so that the funds avail- 
able for fellowships and scholarships 
are inadequate for present needs. 
The suggestion has been made that the 
relief granted hereafter be given in the 
form of loans, thus making all funds 
available and not merely the interest. 
The repayment of the loans with in- 
terest would provide a _ constantly 
increasing principal to be applied to 
future student relief, and it would be 
possible to lend much larger sums to 
individual students than can be granted 
under the scholarship plan. It is 
thought, too, that alumni of Teachers 
College will contribute from time to 
time to loan funds when they know 
that all of the funds are employed for 
student relief, especially since it has 
been found to be so difficult to estab- 
lish fellowships. 

As an alumnus who has had the 
benefit of financial relief from Teachers 
College, will you please answer the 
following questions so that I may have 
the basis for a representative report to 
the Trustees of Teachers College? 
Your reply will be regarded as confi- 
dential. 


1. Would it have been impossible 
for you to attend Teachers College 
if the financial assistance granted 
you had been in the form of a 
loan instead of a gift? 


2. If relief be granted as a loan, do 
you think the following terms of 
repayment reasonable? 

a. No repayment and no interest 
for two years from the end of 
the college year during which 
the student received the loan. 

b. At the end of this two-year 
period, one-third of the loan to 
be repaid, and the remainder to 
begin to draw interest at five 
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per cent. At the end of the 
following year, another to be 
repaid, together with the in- 
terest on the entire loan for the 
year (i. e. on the unpaid two- 
thirds). The remaining one- 
third, with interest, to be paid 
at the end of the next year. 


3. In case the terms outlined above 
do not meet with your approval, 
please make some constructive 
suggestion briefly. 


Should the granting of loans be 
decided upon, it would not mean that 
exceptional students would not secure 
aid if they should be found worthy of 
assistance, and must have it as a gift 
rather than a loan. This questionnaire 
relates to the general policy of granting 
relief. 

An early answer is requested. Please 
send it to me at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lipa B. EARHART 
Alumni Trustee of Teachers College 


A total of 244 replies has been 
received to date. Of this number of 
alumni, 44 state that it would have 
been impossible for them to attend 
Teachers College had the financial 
assistance been granted as a loan 
rather than a gift. Some explained 
that they might have attended, if they 
had had more confidence in the future, 
or if salaries had been as large at the 
time they came to Teachers College as 
they now are. Several state positively 
that their financial situation made it 
impossible to accept further loans. The 
free scholarship or fellowship alone 
made it possible for them to continue 
their preparation for teaching. 

One hundred seventy-six alumni 
replied that they could have attended 
Teachers College if they had received a 
loan instead of a scholarship or fellow- 
ship. Several stated that it would have 
increased their self-respect had they 
been able to borrow. Others said they 
would have preferred a loan as they 
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might thus have secured a 
amount of money. 

In replying to the second question, 
198 alumni approved of section a which 
suggests no repayment and no interest 
for two years from the end of the college 
year during which the student received 
the loan. One hundred ninety-four 
of the replies approved of the terms in 
regard to interest and terms of repay- 
ment. This section of the question- 
naire would have been clearer, had 
the second sentence read, “At the end 
of the following year, another third to 
be repaid, together with the interest 
for a year on the unpaid two-thirds.” 

It thus appears that by far the 
greater number of the alumni who 
replied to the questionnaire approve of 
the general plan proposed for supplying 
funds to students. However, a number 
of suggestions were made which were 
so important that they should ac- 
company this report. ‘ 

Quite a number of those who sent 
replies, some of them being alumni who 
occupy high positions in universities 
and colleges, urge the retention of some 
scholarships which should be awarded 
to those students only whose character 
and intellectual ability stamp them as 
superior. No question of financial 
relief should enter into the granting of 
such awards. They should not be 
applied for, but the persons to receive 
them should be selected by the Faculty, 
or by a committee of the Faculty. 
They should behonors, pure and simple, 
and should be as ample as they can be 
made. No duties should be required 
of the recipients in the way of work for 
the College. Several alumni expressed 
themselves feelingly on the subject of 
having been granted a_ scholarship 
and then having had to work to pay 
for it. There should be no question as 
to whether the award is made (1) in 
recognition of unusual qualifications 
in the recipient; (2) as a means of 
affording financial relief to worthy 
students; or (3) as a device by which the 
College may have some of its work 
done inexpensively. I wish to add that 
no one accused Teachers College of 


larger 
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engaging in this last named practice. 
The suggestions were general. 

The arguments advanced for these 
scholarships are as follows: 


1. Teachers College must compete 
with other institutions for de- 
sirable students who will go where 
there is an opportunity for dis- 
tinction. 


2. The scholarships are an encourage- 
ment to students who would other- 
wise halt in their preparation for 
teaching. 


3. Several students who received 
scholarships scorn the idea of 
financial assistance but cherish 
the honor of the scholarship. 
Such honors are worth continuing. 


More extended provision should be 
made for loaning money. There are 
several suggestions that the alumni 
should assist in building up the neces- 
sary loanfund. Various kinds of advice 
were offered relative to the loans. 
Summed up, the recommendations 
are as follows: Permit earlier repayment 
than two years, if the borrower desires. 
Make the loan as secure as possible. 
Charge interest, if only as low a rate 
as two per cent, from the beginning, so 
that the sense of obligation will have 
no opportunity to lapse. Make terms 
of repayment easier than those sug- 
gested in the questionnaire, should 
individual cases demand it. Make the 
two-year period mentioned in the letter, 
read “two years after leaving Teachers 
College.” Insist upon making the loan 
a purely business affair so that the 
borrower will understand that he must 
repay and at an early date. 

I regret to state that the tone of 
several of the letters indicated that the 
writers have lost all sense of obligation, 
and take a purely selfish view of what 
was done for them. Asa matter of pure 
business we may all regard what we 
have obtained from Teachers College 
as equipment for our life work. It is 
not unusual for people to borrow 
money to provide equipment. Alumni 
ought not to evade their debt to the 
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College with arguments which no 
business concern could or would accept. 

The third suggestion is that all work 
done by students for the College be 
paid for and that it be not associated 
with scholarships or loans. Several 
writers were quite emphatic on this 
point due to experiences in colleges in 
different parts of the country. 

A fourth suggestion, or rather plea, 
is for making some outright gifts to 
worthy students. Several missionaries 
speak of the impossibility of attending 
Teachers College without such aid, 
and we will all admit their devotion and 
their need. One missionary was 
obliged to remain away from the field 
for an additional year in order to earn 
money to repay the loan made neces- 
sary by her attendance at Teachers 
College. There is here an opportunity 
for some philanthropist to do a fine 
piece of work in the way of providing 
for all or part of the expenses of 
missionaries who are trying to improve 
their teaching ability. 

Several college deans and presidents 
told of their experiences with loans 
and scholarships. One states that the 
university with which he is connected 
gives free scholarships but discourages 
the attendance of students who might 
need help. His student body is made 
up of undergraduates, therefore the 
situation is different. Another officer 
wrote that every member of the class 
which graduated last June took out an 
insurance policy payable to the college 
of which he is dean. 

So many and so varied were the sug- 
gestions that it seems as if the whole 
question of fellowships, scholarships, 
gifts, and loans might well be made the 
subject of investigation by some one of 
the great foundations, so that standards 
may be established, confusion elimi- 
nated, scholarship recognized as 
scholarship, and relief wisely and 
safely administered. I believe that 
many colleges would be greatly pleased 
to have such a study made, and would 
willingly codperate in order to work out 
some solution of their present very 
pressing problems. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE TREASURER 


The following report of the treasurer 
was presented at the meeting of the 
Alumni Association held on February 
21, 1923: 


Total number of membership 
fees received February 12, 
1922 to February 12, 1923 





Balance — cash on 
hand, February 12, 
1922 . $808.48 


Cash received Feb- 
ruary 12, 1922 to 
February 12, 1923 . 4,938.86 $5,747.34 


Expenditures from 
alumni funds 
For Teachers Col- 
lege Record . .$1,615.93 
All other expendi- 
tures . - 1,945.37 3,561.30 





Balance on hand, February 
12, 1923 $2,186.04 

In addition to the expenditures from 
the alumni funds, the College has con- 
tributed for alumni purposes $3,620.21 
The total expenditures, therefore, 
for alumni affairs during the past year 
have been . $7,181.51 


A detailed statement of funds re- 
ceived and expended will be submitted 
as part of the Association's records. 


REPORT OF THE 
FIELD SECRETARY 


The following report was made by 
Dr. R. G. Reynolds at the annual 
business meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation held on Wednesday evening, 
February 21, 1923. 

From February 1, 1922 to July 1, 
1922, practically the entire time of 
the Field Secretary was given to 
alumni affairs. The four matters which 
most claimed his attention during this 
period were as follows: 

1. His first task was the completion 
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of the Alumni Library Fund. At the 
close of the campaign the Faculty and 
alumni of the College had pledged 
$90,686.92. The generous gifts of the 
Trustees amounting to $1,075,375.00, 
and the gifts of friends of the College 
totaling $833,938.08 completed the 
desired $2,000,000.00. When this sum 
was raised, the General Education 
Board’s gift of $1,000,000.00 for en- 
dowment was secured. The long 
dreamed of Library for Teachers Col- 
lege is fast becoming a reality. 
Dean Russell in his annual report to 
the President of Columbia University 
and the Trustees of Teachers College 
speaks as follows relative to the Alumni 
Fund: “It is not easy for me to speak 
moderately of the service rendered in 
our campaign by our students, alumni, 
and faculty. The amount credited 
above represents real sacrifice on the 
part of some 3,200 persons who know 
Teachers College from personal con- 
tact and have given with a full heart 
in appreciation of what the College 
means to them.” 

2. The second task of the Field 
Secretary's office has been the building 
up of an address list of former students 
and members of the Association. At 
present we have on addressograph 
plates the names and addresses of 
20,000 former students of Teachers Col- 
lege. This list is constantly growing 
and also constantly changing. In 
handling such a large list of addresses 
of alumni who represent so shifting a 
group as are school workers, many 
errors and omissions occur. I ask for 
the codperation of all alumni in re- 
sponding to the requests for address 
information. I cannot tell you how 
valuable this list may become, not only 
to you in the field but to the College. 
I need not tell you how worthless it is 
unless it is correct. Your coéperation 
in sending us your correct address and 
position will insure your getting all 
alumni publications. 

3. The third activity of the Field 
Secretary’s office has been the or- 
ganization of local Teachers College 
Clubs. During the past year, twelve 
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new clubs have been organized. The 
initiative in organizing these clubs has 
always been taken by alumni in the 
field. The Field Secretary has assisted 
with information and printed material, 
and lists of names. In some cases he 
has been present to assist in the or- 
ganization of the Club. At the present 
time there are thirty-six local Teachers 
College Clubs. The Field Secretary 
has personally met with Teachers 
College Clubs in Scranton, Pa.; Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Hartford, Conn.; St. Johnsbury, 
Vt.; and Richmond, Va. 

4. The fourth activity of the office 
has been the preparation and distribu- 
tion of printed material. In addition to 
the printed matter in connection with 
the Alumni Library Fund, at least two 
pieces of which had value other than 
that of raising funds, the Association 
this year has prepared and distributed 
15,000 copies of Teachers College Service, 
An Alumni Handbook. This handbook, 
which sets forth the ways in which the 
College is anxious to serve the alumni 
in the field, exemplifies, it seems to me, 
the ruling motive which lies behind our 
Association. 

Some graduates and many outsiders, 
I have no doubt, wonder why we allow 
those who have been with us for a 
single session only to join the Teachers 
College Alumni Association. These 
people have not sensed the fact that 
the Association exists for service, not 
for pride. Its purpose is that those 
who have come under the influence of 
Teachers College may by means of an 
organization continue to be served by 
the College in order that they may 
better serve the public school systems 
and educational institutions in which 
they are at work. Indeed, I believe 
that Dean Russell’s telegram to the 
alumni, gathered for dinner at Chicago, 
a year ago, expresses the ideal behind 
the Alumni Association of Teachers 
College. His message read: “Assure 
the alumni of our wish to do the utmost 
in their interests. Teachers College 
needs their moral support and would 
welcome greater active participation 
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in the direction of its policy. I believe 
Teachers College best serves its stu- 
dents when having equipped them for 
professional service it inspires them to 
give their best to the local institution 
or local cause wherever found. There- 
fore the greatest honor alumni can 
bring to us is loyal, devoted, superior 
service in the posts they occupy. If 
any energy remains, I trust it will 
manifest itself in love for the Alma 
Mater that prides herself in the achieve- 
ments of her children.” 

The pride of which Dean Russell 
speaks is not the pride of exclusiveness. 
It is, as he states, a pride in the loyal, 
devoted, superior service which is 
being rendered. All those who come to 
Teachers College that they may the 
better be prepared to render this 
service, the Alumni Association wel- 
comes. If it can play some part in 
helping them render better service, its 
purpose is being fulfilled. 

May I, in conclusion, say just a 
personal word about the Teachers 
College Alumni Association from the 
standpoint of one who for two years has 
been working in the closest touch with 
it? 

You and I have come back to 
Teachers College to-day on an occasion, 
that we may felicitate Dean Russell 
and through him the institution, 
Teachers College, on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his appointment as 
dean. The thing that we celebrate is 
not the material Teachers College of 
brick and stone. Those whom we 
honor would not, I am sure, have us 
think of this occasion as an honoring of 
them individually but rather of the 
great achievement which has been 
wrought by Teachers College in twenty- 
five years,—the 60,000 students of 
Teachers College who have been and 
are rendering the “loyal, devoted, 
superior service” in world-wide educa- 
tion. The Alumni Association of 
Teachers College pays honor to the 
men and women of the Teachers 
College Faculty whose unselfish ser- 
vice, through that vast body of 
students whom they have instructed 
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and inspired, has been given to child- 
hood wherever it is found. 

To him whose vision has seen and 
whose wisdom has guided, we give 
our affection and pledge our allegiance. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
ALUMNI SECRETARIES 


The Teachers College Alumni As- 
sociation has joined the Association of 
Alumni Secretaries. Dr. R. G. Rey- 
nolds, field secretary, represented the 
Teachers College Alumni Association 
at the tenth annual conference of the 
Association of Alumni Secretaries, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, April 12 to 14, 
upon the invitation of Western Re- 
serve University and the Case School 
of Applied Science. 

The purpose of the Association of 
Alumni Secretaries is to bring together 
for conference and mutually helpful 
discussion the men and women who 
are in active charge of the work of 
college or university alumni affairs in 
the country. The meetings of the 
Association give opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas and serve as a 
clearing-house of information for those 
engaged in alumni work. 

In conjunction with the annual 
meetings of the Association of Alumni 
Secretaries, the Association of Alumnae 
Secretaries holds its meetings. As a 
part of both of these groups, there is 


an organization known as The Alumni 
Magazine, Associated. This organiza- 
tion consists of representatives of 
thirty-eight alumni magazines with a 
circulation of approximately 150,000 
subscribers. Its meetings deal with 
the problems arising from the publica- 
tion of alumni magazines, printing, 
advertising, and the like. 

The program carried out at the 
tenth annual conference concerned 
itself with the following topics: Endow- 
ment campaigns, annual alumni funds, 
the financial relationship between the 
college and the alumni office, local 
club programs, the allotment of 
magazine space to various phases of 
college and alumni news, an alumni 
magazine clinic, budget and cost ac- 
counting for alumni magazines, alumni 
magazine styles, and illustrations. 

The representatives of over one 
hundred alumni associations were 
most hospitably entertained by West- 
ern Reserve University and The Case 
School of Applied Science, and were 
the guests of honor at an All-College 
Banquet given by all the college men 
and women of Cleveland at which 
Mr. Newton D. Baker presided. 

The Teachers College Alumni As- 
sociation should benefit greatly from 
membership in this Association which 
brings together each year the experience 
of those who are handling alumni 
work all over the country. 





